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“No Harm in a Little Game” 


A Study of the Question of Gambling 
By A. N. Trawick 


JHE Dean said: “There is no gambling 
among the students at my university. 
We are no longer troubled with that 
question.” A student said: “Several 
things take place here that the Dean has 
not heard about and gambling is one of them.” 
These statements are given to show the division 
of opinion on the question; they do not prove 
either the presence or the absence of gambling in 
the colleges. Assuming the fact that there is 
gambling among students, we here discuss some 
of the excuses offered for it, and point out some 
results of the practice upon student character. 





Some Excuses 


“Just a little relaxation after hard work.” 
Some students really do work hard on their 
studies, athletics, college journals, dates and other 
more or less legitimate aspects of a liberal edu- 
cation; but it has not yet been proven that they 
are the ones who gamble. Dormitory golf may 
be hard work, but it is scarcely a legitimate ex- 
cuse for more of the same thing. 

“To be a good sport.” The rat also submits to 
hazing for the same reason; and then, too, an 
easy mark comes along every few minutes. 

“A little stake adds pep to the game.” So then 
the little stake is the thing, not the game! 

“To back up the team.” Fine! Therefore we 
turn over all our winnings to the team, and get 
more cash from the athletic association to back 
it up. Fifteen rahs for the team, “‘our grand old 
betting machine.” We are also thinking of 
petitioning the faculty to hire a full-time gambler 
from down-town to coach the students so that we 
will make a grand clean-up next fall. 


NOTE: Few are in closer touch with student thought 
and action than is this Professor of Wofford College 
(Spartanburg, S.C.), who is a former secretary for So- 
cial Study and Service of the Student Association Move- 
ment. 


“It is a good way to call the fellow’s bluff.” 
Quite so, provided we have reason to believe he is 
a sucker before we bait him. 

“It is no worse than some other things.” There- 
fore let us pet our own vice and abominate the 
other fellow’s. That squares things and gives 
every man his own choice of damnation. 

“After all, probabilities are the rule of life.” 
Poor old Bishop Butler! He thought he was argu- 
ing for an intelligent choice among probabilities, 
but it is good to quote him in favor of superstition 
and trickery and luck. 


Gambling and the Educational Process 


Not all who gamble attempt to excuse the act, 
nor stop to quibble over legal and technical defi- 
nitions. For all such, as well as for those who 
squirm and twist and evade by expert pretexts, 
the better argument is a direct appeal to the out- 
come of the habit. There is always something left 
after an excuse is exploded, but fair-minded men 
will face a genuine argument. 

The results of gambling as students practice it 
should be estimated with reference to the aim of 
education. Nothing less than the development of 
competent, intelligent, dependable men, who shall 
enjoy the best satisfactions of life and lead others 
into the same joy, can be accepted as a sufficient 
aim of education. This requires knowledge and 
the ideals that are created therefrom; motives 
and habits, without which intelligence is a wholly 
worthless claim. The student may not be expected 
to enter college with this aim fully declared in his 
own mind, or purposely chosen as a standard of 
conduct; but even at the beginning, and certainly 
as life acquires a meaning in the process of a 
college course, he should not be expected to throw 
aside all common sense and make it impossible 
for education to accomplish its purpose in him. 

It is just ordinary common sense to perceive 
that the whole trend of intelligence is to reduce, 
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not increase, the amount of luck or chance in 
human life, not to mention trickery and deceit. A 
man does not need to wait until after graduation 
to understand that the difference between him 
and a brute is his ability to subdue the unknown 
factors of life to the rule of reason. Just to the 
extent that he is willing to sum up all the un- 
known under the term “luck” and take a blind 
chance on it, he is tagging himself an unintelli- 
gent creature. He denies his own difference to 
an animal when he deliberately introduces the ele- 
ment of chance into his conduct, for there is noth- 
ing rational in such an act. Gambling, with its 
invitation to “try your luck,” is the direct anti- 
thesis of intelligence. 

If it is objected that life ought to be allowed 
its opportunity for a shrewd guess, and for the 
thrill of a plunge into the unknown, it is sufficient 
to remark that the only kind of guessing a wise 
man indulges in is that which has a rational 
foundation of fact to spring from; and the only 
satisfactory thrill is that which results from the 
application of intelligence. The other kind of 
guessing is manipulated by the wise guy to catch 
the boob. The thrill in such a case comes to the 
same old crowd; Barnum said something about 
how many were born that way. 

Money, time and influence are the elements of 
opportunity in character-making. There is no 
gambling without money or what money repre- 
sents and without consuming time and wasting 
influence. 


Time and Money 


It is axiomatic that the honest ways of possess- 
ing money are “by earnings, by givings, or by 
findings.” The other ways are “by stealings and 
by gamblings,”’ and he who says that these even 
squint in the direction of honesty must do his own 
arguing. The point is not raised here as to the 
identity of gambling and stealing; the student 
who gambles has enough handicap without being 
scratched as a thief. They may not be identical; 
neither is the northeast corner of a hair identical 
with the northwest. One thing is certain; the 
man who consents to sit in a gambling game has 
not his face in the direction of honest money- 
making, and if a “professional” sits across the 
table the student is only a few feet from a thief. 

Another thing is certain; the one honest way of 
spending money is by the principle of “value re- 
ceived.” The business and legal world has long 
since settled that side of the question. A promise 
to pay or a suit in court to collect a debt has no 
standing in the absence of a proven motive and 
intention to give and receive equitable values. 
Deep in the conscience of men is the conviction 
that money is a trust, and that its possession and 
enjoyment can be justified only through the mo- 
tive and purpose to perpetuate the common good. 
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The man who does not already recognize that 
truth is not putting himself in the position to 
learn it through the effort to win something he 
did not earn or to lose something that was his only 
in trust. Such an effort turns the moral world 
upside-down and undermines the foundations of 
human association. Said Horace Greeley: “It is 
a most unhappy day for a young man when he 
first suspects that he can get a dollar without 
squarely earning it.” Equally unfortunate is it 
for him to suspect that he can lose a dollar with- 
out proving his unworthiness to be trusted. 

Is it necessary to discuss the importance of time 
as an element of character-making? If a student 
does not recognize that along with his inborn 
capacities and the institutions of society, life has 
not given him anything else but time, he will not 
be persuaded by any argument to believe it. He 
will learn it by beating his head against the un- 
yielding fact. 

“What puzzles me,” says a recent magazine 
writer, “is that men who have spare time do so 
many foolish things with it.” Loafing may not be 
a foolish use of time; it may give a man a ful! 
breath of life with nothing to worry over, and 
send him back to his work with quickened ener- 
gies. 

Gambling is an entirely different matter. It 
fills the brain with hunches, superstitions, tricks 
and parasitic motives, and flushes the spirit with 
impulses that are despised everywhere else in the 
world except in the kind of things gamblers do. 
It does not produce anything society holds val- 
uable, it does not conserve values, nor transmit 
them to anyone else; it merely eats up values, in- 
cluding these intangible assets called inborn 
capacities and social opportunities to bring them 
out. Time, like money, is a trust. 


What Difference? 


Shall a student be unconcerned about his in- 
fluence over others? We are “squeamish” about 
such a very personal matter in our day; we think 
it is coddling our self-consciousness to talk of it, 
and that it is all the same as putting our ego out 
on dress parade. It is, nevertheless, a wholesome 
exercise to inquire into the facts of social solid- 
arity by virtue of which our associates are 
strengthened or weakened in their attitude toward 
good or evil because of what we do. “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” Now, do not commit two 
ancient sins at once in answering that question: 
sin one, attempting to deny an obvious fact; 
sin two, suggesting innocence as to the reasonable 
outcome of a personal act. No one is so weak 
that he may not deliver the final death-stroke to 
2 brother’s conscience, so weak that he may not 
kindle a saving purpose in that conscience to live. 

This paper is not interested in the line of argu 

(Continued on page 65) 
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The Christian Church 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


The Editor of “The Christian Century” holds that “we need a 


naive religion, even in a sophisticated age.” 
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dom of God. I believe in the 





PS | T is one of the pa- 
Eee thetic facts of his- 










pe 3 | tory that all insti- 

ery] tutions of mankind I. 
tend to corruption 

because of the uncritical loy- 

alty of their members. 2 

Whether it be church or state , 

or any human community. 

those who have a critical ap- 

preciation of its weaknesses 3. 

are inclined to disassociate 

themselves from the commu- 

nity and leave it to its un- f. 

critical adherents and _ sup- 

porters, who promptly aggra- 

vate its weaknesses and 

strengthen its vices. Their 

blind and unthinking loyalty 

in time makes all institutions, 


ics? 


Church? 


What relations have the 
Protestant denominations 
to Nordic tribalism? 


Can the Church be purged 
of its Anti-Christian eth- 


What do we mean by the 
Body of Christ? 


How far has the Roman 
Empire, rather than Jesus, 
been the determining in- 
fluence in the institution- 
al life and theory of the 


Church as the body of Christ, 
not magically but morally. I 
do not believe that a single 
life can adequately incarnate 
Christ. It is obvious enough 
that we can put His principles 
of love to the test in society 
itself but somewhere there 
ought to be a community, a 
unique community, inspired 
by a unique ideal and at least 
partially realizing in its life 
that for which we strive and 
hope in the life of society it- 
self. We need a community 
of the ideal and of the spirit 
to act as a salt and as a leaven 
for society as a whole. I be- 
lieve that in the sense that 





conceived as servants of the 





human spirit, the insufferable 

tyrant over human life and the foe of human 
progress. It has been so with the state since the 
dawn of modern nationalism. Europe is filled 
with anti-nationalists who drive the nationalists 
into more grievous excesses of national pride. It 
is so with the Church from which youthful ideal- 
ists, who become impatient with her weaknesses, 
are inclined to depart, leaving her to the tender 
mercies of her uncritical friends. 


The Ideal 


What the Church needs today is young men 
and women who will be loyal to her but critically 
loyal, ready to give their devotion to the best in 
her, but not blinded by their devotion to her 
faults. All this presuppeses, of course, that the 
Church is worth saving. That is a presupposition 
not always granted by many genuine idealists 
who are overcome by the limitations of the pres- 
ent Church. There are those who think they can 
the better build what we call the Kingdom of God 
if they are free from the historical impedimenta 
so powerful in organized Christianity. If they 
are Christian at all they believe in a gospel of 
love and a gospel of love demands a community 
in which it may realize itself and become incar- 
nate. That is why I cannot agree with those who 
would disassociate themselves entirely from or- 
ganized Christianity in their zeal for the King- 


Jesus believed this, He found- 
ed the Church. Certainly it 
can not be questioned that He attempted to unite 
the disciples to Him in a fellowship that would 
outlast His earthly life. That is the significance 
of the last supper episode in His life. There are 
standards of decency and respectability which 
may be maintained without recourse to the 
strength that lies in fellowship. But high princi- 
ples of love and mutual service of forgiveness and 
mercy can be incarnated only in a community. 


Why the Ideal Unrealized 


It is quite obvious of course that the Christian 
Church which we now know hardly approximates 
this ideal. How did the Church depart from the 
ideal? What is the secret and cause of her apos- 
tasy? That is one of the first things that we 
must know if we are to maintain a critical loyalty 
to the Church. 

One of temptations against which the Church 
has not successfully contended applies not only 
to her but to all communities. Any community, 
around whatever ideal it may be organized, has a 
tendency to forget the end of its existence and 
regard its own life as an end in itself. The mo- 
ment it does this it will invariably sacrifice the 
very principle which is its raison d’étre for the 
sake of perpetuating itself. That is why there 
are so many churches which watered down the 
unique ethics of Jesus until their morality is 
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nothing more than a tame respectability. Loyalty 
to the essential principles of Jesus would mean 
smaller churches and the Church finds it difficult 
to sacrifice the prestige that comes from numbers 
for the self respect that comes from uncompro- 
mising loyalty to the ideal. “Christianity” said 
the great Jew, Israel Zangwill, “is a religion of 
the minority which has been forced upon the ma- 
jority and corrupted by it.” In Paul Sabatier’s 
life of Francis of Assisi there is a moving chap- 
ter in which he describes Francis’s vain and futile 
battle against the forces which crept into his fel- 
lowship because of its very popularity, a popular- 
ity which attracted the crowds. There is no 
patent specific against this disease which attacks 
and tends to corrupt all communities. The only 
real weapon against it is awareness of the dan- 
ger. There is even in the most ideal community 
a “law in its members that wars against the law 
in its mind.” We are simply confronted with the 
inevitable paradox that principles cannot live if 
they are not incarnated in communities but they 
cannot live in the communities without danger of 
corruption. Every incarnation of the ideal tends 
either to corruption—or to crucifixion. 


The Roman Empire Perpetuated 


All this is, of course, very general. To be more 
specific means that we must be _ historical. 
Our current Christianity is not the religion of 
Jesus because that religion was corrupted by the 
dominant motives of western civilization. Chris- 
tianity conquered western civilization—and was 
conquered by it. It conquered Rome, and was 
conquered by Rome. It conquered northern Eu- 
rope and was conquered by Nordicism. The hope 
of Christianity and the Christian Church is in the 
ability of every new generation of Christians to 
disassociate the ideal from the corruptions which 
it suffered when it came in conflict with the brute 
facts of history as victor and as vanquished. 

Christianity conquered Rome. It subdued the 
Roman empire. Perhaps it destroyed the Roman 
empire. But finding it prostrate at its feet it re- 
animated the lifeless form and the Church be- 
came a kind of ghostly aftermath of the empire. 
The Roman genius for organization changed the 
simple Christian fellowship into a highly inte- 
grated hierarchy. The Roman passion for power 
was substituted for or fused with the Christian 
passion of sacrifice so that when the Roman 
pontiff spoke he was inspired in more or less 
equal degree by the genius of Czesar and the spirit 
of Christ. That passion for power has been a 
significant characteristic of western civilization, 
through all the ages. It has not only aggravated 
our nationalism but has left discoverable traces in 
our petty denominational imperialisms. 

The simple and essentially naive but spiritually 
dynamic religion of Jesus became completely 
latinized. The saints of the Roman church are 
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only thinly disguised Roman gods and the wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary filled the void left by the 
goddesses of antiquity. As the church becam« 
increasingly Romanized the real spirit of Jesus 
was isolated and preserved in the monasteries. 
Not that monastic religion was ever completely 
Christian. Jesus was no ascetic. He prided 
himself upon the fact “that he came eating and 
drinking.” He did not abhor but rather trans- 
figured the common life and the commonplace 
task. Nevertheless there was a real religion in 
the cloisters and in some respect a religion more 
closely approximating the essential religion of 
Jesus than anything Protestantism has ever pro- 
duced. 


Nordic Tribalism Reincarnated 


After its conquest of the Latin peoples Chris- 
tianity marched on to conquer the Teutonic peo- 
ples. In the second triumph as well as in the first 
there were the seeds of defeat. For centuries the 
Church wrestled with the rude barbarians of the 
north, and the middle ages, which so many of us 
regard with loathing, simply represent the semi- 
barbarism which resulted from a partial victory 
of Christianity over them. Northern Europe 
finally became completely self conscious and the 
Protestant reformation was in many respects but 
a revolt of Teutonism against Latinism. The 
Christianity which resulted from the revolt is 
fondly believed by its adherents to be closer to the 
religion of Jesus than the religion which it sup- 
planted among north Europeans. In some re- 
spects this is true but not in all respects. Prot- 
estantism is corrupted almost as much by Teu- 
tonism, or as we now call it, Nordicism, as Cath- 
olicism is corrupted by Romanism. The fierce 
tribalism of the Nordics is in Protestantism. 
We have connived with nationalism to a much 
greater extent than Rome ever did. Race pride is 
one of the sins to which Nordics are particularly 
prone and against which Protestantism has been 
discouragingly impotent. Christian theology still 
bears the marks of Graeco-Roman civilization 
upon it. In fact, Protestantism did not materi- 
ally change the theology of the Church. It did 
change the Weltanschaung of the Church and 
where it did it frequently substituted a Teutonic 
for a Latin world view. That is the secret of our 
nationalistic Protestant churches and that too is 
the secret of our highly developed individualism. 
The North Europeans were individualists. They 
loved liberty. Whatever democracy we have is 
their product. But much of the anarchy of our 
present civilization is also a fruit of their life. 
Our international anarchy is partly due to Prot- 
estantism. Our denominational anarchy is defi- 
nitely a product of Protestantism which made 
each man his own priest and also to an absurd 
degree, each man his own prophet. Our political 
and social ethics have the individualism of Prot- 
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estantism upon them. This individualistic social 
ethic reached its fullest flower in the nineteenth 
century. It was never balanced and sublimated 
by the Christian passion of love and the Christian 
doctrine of sccial responsibility. That is why the 
revolt of labor against individualistic civilization 
and the striving of labor for a civilization of so- 
cial solidarity runs afoul of the Protestant 
churches more frequently than of the Catholic 
Church. We are living in a complex civilization 
in which salvation apart from social redemption 
is becoming more and more absurd. That is why 
we are becoming increasingly conscious of the in- 
dividualistic limitation which northern Europe 
gave to Christianity. 


Can the Christian Church Recover the Ethics 


of Jesus? 


The hope of the future lies in our ability to 
purge our religion from its foreign accretions. 
For the highly developed and now absurd Greco- 
Roman theology we must substitute the essen- 
tially naive theology of Jesus; for we need a naive 
religion even in a sophisticated age. For the 
ethical limitations of our own civilization which 
have corrupted our religion we must replace the 
pure ethics of Jesus. There are two reasons why 
| believe that there is a chance of accomplishing 
this task. In the first place our civilization is no 
longer as successful as it once seemed to be. We 
are in a more repentent mood than was the nine- 
teenth century, and the impractical idealism of 
Jesus which the practical men of other genera- 
tions defied or ignored has at last become as prac- 
tical as all necessary ideals become. In the sec- 
ond place our contact with the Orient makes us 
more conscious of the sins in our western life, of 
the connivance of current Christianity with these 
sins and of the value of the virtues of meekness 
and love, so central in the gospel and yet so long 
despised. That is the significance of Ghandi in 
the spiritual life of the day. That, too, is the sig- 
nificance of missionaries like C. E. Andrews and 
E. Stanley Jones, who have been so profoundly 
influenced by Ghandi. The modern missionary 
enterprise is in fact as important for the Chris- 
tianization of the west as of the east. It may be 
that the white light of the gospel will be restored 
when the east has the opportunity of restoring 
the colors of the rainbow which were never re- 
flected through the life of the western world. That 
is our hope. Meanwhile nothing is needed so 
much as a fellowship of spiritually minded people 
who can detach themselves from the limitations 
of their own civilization, view it from the per- 
spective of a spiritual world outlook and bring 
to it the resources of a faith which transcends all 
civilizations. The Church at its best without 
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“No Harm in a Little Game” 


(Continued from page 62) 


ment that tries to fasten upon every student who 
gambles the charge that he is rushing into pro- 
tessionalism, or even into habitual indulgence 
Horrible examples of the vice in extreme forms 
do not deter students, even though they ought te 
fear the logical development of their actions 
The immediate consequences are sufficient for 
our argument at this point. The attitude of 
mind cultivated in gambling easily transfers to 
other phases of student life, and shows itself in 
“riding” recitations, “cribbing” examinations, 
“stringing” the professor, and other forms 
of indoor sport in which an empty mind plays for 
the rewards of scholarship. All such bluffs and 
cheats are betting one’s low hand against honest 
work; the hope of gaining the rewards of scholar- 
ship without paying for it. Not every one, per- 
haps it may be said, who gambles also cheats, and 
not all the cheats in college are otherwise gamb- 
lers. But gambling and cheating are both cut 
from the same fabric, so that if a gambling stu- 
dent does not cheat on class work it is not due to 
any sense of honor his pastime stimulated in him. 
He may be held back by a reserve of moral force 
which his habit is continually undermining. To 
keep his honor and follow the game, he must 
work with a divided mind, and the final result 
will be on the side of his greatest satisfaction. 
Either his honor will stop his gambling, or his 
gambling will some day “scuttle the ship.” 

Talk about being a good sport! The gambling 
mind says, “win! win! win!” The honest mind 
says, “win if you can; but you have not won if 
you are dishonest.’’ Bobby Jones penalized him- 
self in one of the most important games he ever 
played, and for a stroke nobody saw but himself. 

Business men recognize the instability of a 
gambling student’s morality. One merchant said: 
“IT would not employ a man who was known to 
gamble in his student days, not because I am 
afraid he would steal from me in the ordinary 
running of business, but he would not stand by 
me in a pinch.” 

A parasite may derive some satisfaction from 
his mode of life but no man in his senses can con- 
sent to live beneath his intelligence and be satis- 
fied with it. He is not a blood sucker by nature, 
and can not fall to the level of one and be happy 
in it. Professor Edward Carey Hayes therefore 
concludes: “The deepest content as well as the 
noblest worth is revealed in the faces of those who 
along with life’s other satisfactions have had 
within them the never-failing spring of an en- 
nobling idealism which has made them equal to 
sacrifice. It is true, however, that the motive of 
this virtue can never be a calculation of profit. 
Only those who lose their life can find it.” 
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The Evangelistic Task of the 
Student Movement 


Last month the discussion of present day evangelism (of which this article 

is the second part) was ably opened by Mlle. de Dietrich’s paper before 

the recent meeting in Denmark of the General Committee of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 


I] 

HAT do we understand by “evangeliza- 
tion?” One of our correspondents asks 
himself the question, and remarks that 
the word is in little favor among stu- 
dents, for immediately it suggests a 
rather crude and wholesale method of bringing 
the gospel message. 

Perhaps one might say there are two ways of 
propagating our faith; one by “conquest’’—the 
action of intense propaganda; the other, by radia- 
tion—by the force of attraction which every liv- 
ing being exerts on his surroundings ; 
Some Orthodox Russian circles give us a typical 
example of this second form of action; as to the 
first, it has been practised with vigor in the 
Federation, but is not so much used at present: 
is this an indication of a lack of vitality? 

This lack of the spirit of conquest seems to me 
to be attributable to two very different reasons: 
The student of today distrusts the emotional ele- 
ment inherent in the revivalist meeting. He ob- 
jects to having his heart or his conscience taken 
by surprise; he wishes to found his decision on 
reason, and will engage himself only wittingly. 
Being little accessible to enthusiasm, he scarcely 
understands it. On the other hand, and this sec- 
ond motive is more serious, missionary effort 
implies on the part of him who carries it out, a 
strongly established conviction. Some of our 
Movements, however, are composed essentially of 
seekers. The Federation suffers the counter- 
effect of the crisis through which our age is pass- 
ing; it becomes acquainted with its fluctuations, 
its uncertainties. It is natural and normal that 
its members should participate in the travail of 
soul of their generation; otherwise they would be 
cut off from the realities of life. Im many cases 
our students can only point out to their comrades 
the direction in which they believe light is to be 
found, and ask them to accompany them in the 
search: and it is the only truly honest attitude 
which they could adopt. Far from pretending to 
guide others, they ask to be guided themselves. 
And we have not always the wished-for guides. 

It is therefore first of all in our own movements 
that an intellectual and spiritual effort becomes 
necessary. And the difficulty will often be to find 





men who can help our members in this effort of 


thought. The evolution of recent years has been 


so rapid that an almost impassable gulf seems to 
have opened up between the mode of feeling and 
reasoning of the youth of today and that of their 
elders. And in order to be of help, understanding 
is necessary. 

If religious action is difficult for students to- 
day, should it not be at least possible to suggest 
social work to their ambition? Will they not 
learn to know themselves in serving others, in 
getting outside themselves and serving an ap- 
prenticeship to the general good and so discover 
the true secret of all action, as of all life? 

This is true perhaps in many cases, and our 
Associations have much to gain from social co- 
operation with workingmen, such as has been at- 
tempted in many countries; or from work such 
as the International Student Service. The fact 
remains that the student has only limited time at 
his disposal, and that it might be a danger to his 
later development if outside the engagements ab- 
sorbed him before he found himself. A balance 
is necessary, and often difficult to discover. 

To respond to the needs of the time the Feder- 
ation must bring to students something more 
than a philosophic system; something more than 
a doctrine, however beautiful; something more 
even than a simple message of international and 
social brotherhood. It must bring Christ himself, 
in his creative fulness; not partial solutions but a 
new point of view, from whence all things will 
appear in a new perspective, ordered according to 
the will and glory of God, not according to our 
ambitions and desires. It needs to re-think and 
re-live the great mystery of the incarnation, in 
the light of which all other mysteries become 
clear. “What Europe wants” says one 
report, “is that God’s reality shall break through.” 

Not only Europe, but the whole world asks to 
be brought into the presence of the reality of 
God. In Christ, the true nature of salvation is 
revealed to us as being fulfilment, transfiguration 
of all our life, all the life of this world, all the joy 
of creativeness of this world. The wonder of this 
world is just that God can come in full into each 
individuality, that he may be all in all.” 

The vocation of the Federation is to be an em- 
bodiment of the reality of God in the heart of the 
university, 
power,” a centre of prayer and love, radiating, 
developing in service. 


a “demonstration of spirit and of 
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How Cement a 
By J. H. 


HE situation which has been described* 
lends significance to the modern mis- 
sionary movement, Protestant, Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox, which has grown 
up and steadily increased in strength in 
the past century and a half. As a result there 
exist today throughout the greater part of 
the non-Christian world indigenous Christian 
churches, considerable in number and exerting in 
some cases an influence in the national life out of 
proportion to their numerical strength. The task 
of evangelization has ceased to be a function of 
the western Church alone, and is being carried on 
today as a co-operative undertaking shared in by 
the churches in the mission field and by repre- 
sentatives of the Church in the west. 

The missionary movement is involved inevit- 
ably and inextricably in the intellectual renais- 
sance, the ferment of new ideas, the revolutionary 
changes and the stirrings of nationalism which 
have resulted from the impact of western civiliza- 
tion on the life of the peoples of Asia and Africa. 
As a consequence of these new conditions fresh 
demands are being made upon the missionary 
movement. It is being challenged to a fresh and 
larger adventure. 

The call which came to the Church a century 
ago was to come out of its absorption in work 
close at hand into the vast fields in which the 
teachings, the work and the redeeming power of 
Christ were entirely unknown. The idea of 
geographical expansion has been the inspiring 
principle cf the missionary movement of the past 
century and has largely colored missionary think- 
ing and policy. The need for expansion still ex- 
ists. The old call has not lost its urgency. But 
today it is clear that there comes a further call. 
It is not sufficient merely to be in. Asia or Africa 
and to proclaim the Gospel on Asiatic or African 
soil. It is possible to be in these continents in 
a physical sense and at the same time to remain 
merely on the edge and fringes of the tides of new 
life that are stirring among their peoples. The 
Church can fulfil its missionary calling only if it 
is in these lands not merely physically, but at the 
Same time intellectually and spiritually in the 
heart of the new forces which are transforming 
their life. 

In a remarkable measure this has already been 
achieved in the past. Until quite recently prac- 
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*In the June 1925 number of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
Mr. Oldham wrote under the title, “The World Mission of 
the Churches.” He showed that Christian missions have 
a large place in the building of the World Community. 
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tically the whole of the education which the peo- 
ples of Africa were receiving they were obtaining 
at the hands of Christian missions. In China, in 
India and in the Near East, Christian schools and 
colleges have been one of the most powerful edu- 
cational forces in the country. 

But conditions are rapidly changing. China 
has begun to build under the guidance of able 
leaders its own national system of education. In 
India the administration of education has been 
transferred from the hands of the British govern- 
ment to those of the Indian people themselves. 
All over Africa, governments, recognizing that 
the human factor is fundamental in the develop- 
ment of the continent, are actively entering the 
field of education which hitherto has been the al- 
most exclusive preserve of missions. Everywhere 
influences other than those of the Christian 
Church—the advance of scientific knowledge, the 
development of industry, the expansion of educa- 
tion—are progressing more rapidly than the in- 
crease of the distinctively Christian contribution. 

If Christianity is to make its full appeal to the 
awakening peoples of the non-Christian world it 
must be in the van of this new movement of life. 
Where the most progressive minds are thinking, 
Christian minds must be thinking alongside of 
them. “Surely,” as has been said, “if any one 
wanted to find the men who are most vital, most 
full of ideas, most alive to the currents of thought 
and life around us, he would naturally turn to 
those who are offering themselves for the spirit- 
ual and moral leadership of their generation.” 

Here then lies the crux of the missionary prob- 
lem of the twentieth century. One of the princi- 
pal causes of cur failures in life is that we allow 
ourselves to be caught by the opposition of unreal 
alternatives when the truth lies in an inclusive 
synthesis. We say “either . .. or,” when we 
should say “both and.” The danger ex- 
ists in regard to the missionary situation which 
confronts the Church today. There are some who 
would restrict us to a narrow evangelism that 
leaves out of its vision and reckoning the rich ful- 
ness and variety of human life. There are others 
who would allow their energies to be dissipated in 
a superficial humanitarianism that has no real 
Gospel to bring to a humanity that has lost its 
way. 

A merely humanitarian program is in danger 
of losing itself in a multitude cf unrelated, thin 
and shallow activities. If the service of our fel- 
low men is to have depth and persistence it must 
have its springs in an ultimate conviction about 
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the meaning of the universe. Christianity is far 
more than a spirit of service, though that spirit 
is the natural expression of its genius. It is the 
good news of something that happened, of a life 
that was lived, of deeds that were done, of a light 
which shone in this world of suffering and sin. 
One square foot of history, some one has said, 
watered by the blood and tears of men, is worth 
more than whole acres of mere theory and aspira- 
tion. Christianity not on a_ speculative 
philosophy but on an historic revelation. On the 
other hand, these historic facts have power to in- 
fluence the world only as the revelation they con- 
vey finds expression in the experience and life of 
the living Christian community, and this expres- 
sion has to assume in each generation new and 
richer forms. One of the principal hindrances to 
the acceptance of Christianity is that its practical 
expression seems to fall so far short of the tre- 
mendous affirmations which it makes about God 
and his purpose for human life. Conviction re- 
garding the importance of missionary effort rests 
ultimately on our sense of the value of Christ and 
our personal experience of him. 

But granted that we are persuaded that in him 
is life and that that life is the light of men, the 
witness to that truth must be on a world scale. 
The tasks of the world today are world tasks. 
They cannot be fulfilled without the help of our 
oriental and African comrades. And if Christ is 
indeed the deepest source of life and inspiration, 
they can make their full contribution only as they 
learn to drink from that well of life and become 
members of the Society dedicated to the setting 
up of his kingdom. 

The solution of world problems must be sought 
by a world society ; a society drawing its members 
from different peoples with their differing and 
complementary gifts, and having its life enriched 
by the distinctive contribution of each; a society 
united in a common purpose and dedicated to the 
service of common ends. In face of the national 
and racial antagonisms which threaten the peace 
of the world at the present day, there is an ur- 
gent need for some such universal society or 
fellowship transcending national and racial limi- 
tations. In a society of this kind there is no 
place for an attitude of dominance, for feelings of 
superiority, for a patronising spirit; all are broth- 
And yet the society must be founded on 
some basis. If there is to exist as a healing and 
reconciling influence in the world’s life such a 
universal community of the loyal, the only basis 
which it can have, if it is to transcend nationality 
and race, is a spiritual one, /. e., it must be based 
upon some kind of faith. Are we to look for the 
unifying bond of such a society in abstract ideas 
or must it have its roots in history and in an his- 
toric revelation? Is there any other rock upon 
which it can be founded except the Rock of 


rests 


ers. 
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Christ? It is the inspiring task of Christian mis 
sions to help to bring into existence and continu 
ally to enlarge such a universal society or fellow 
ship of those who are dedicated to the service o 
Christ and to the ends for which he lived and 
died, and who find in him a strength and salva- 
tion through which they are increasingly con- 
formed to his likeness and learn to do greater and 
greater works in his name. 


The Religion of 
Undergraduates 


(Cyril Harris read 
(Scribner; $1.25) whieh is included in the list of 


preliminary reading for “Milwaukee.’’) 


reviews his widely book: 


My DEAR PORTER: 

Yes, there are several places in my little book, 
THE RELIGION OF UNDERGRADUATES, which seem 
to me, a year after publication, to need amend- 
ment or explanation. 

There is need of greater emphasis in stressing 
the actuality of that new, spontaneous, religious 
emotion of undergraduates (and alumni, too, in 
many cases) toward this newest goddess, Alma 
Mater, who has sprung fullgrown from the brow 
of Abelard. This new secular religion seems to 
me to loom large as a possible factor in that re- 


emergence of paganism—which is already here 
and which is shortly to possess the land. Our un- 


churched generation, haunted still by the desire 
for the unseen or the yet-to-be, perplexed by thi 
soul’s need to be forever outgrowing itself, has no 
other outlet for those instincts which a generation 
ago were in a measure satisfied by the churches 
(The instincts referred to are, briefly, the desire 
to share with one’s fellows in the pursuit of ele- 
vating ideals and liberating fervors.) 


Like Tennyson’s infant crying in the night, 
these have no language but a college yell. Hence, 


when they find light and leading within colleg 
walls, they experience among those sacred groves 
precisely the same mood as under other circum- 
stances others find, or found, in the inherited 
sentimental cults. Only, the object of revolution 
is changed. 

And the point to be noted is this, that unless 
the colleges and universities can direct this in- 
stinct of veneration to an object of worship be 
yond themselves, that is, to Ged Himself, we shall 
find them (the colleges and universities) amon 
those forces which hasten rather than retard the 
submergence of the industrial lands of the Wes! 
in paganism. The importance of these consid 

(Continued on page 70) 
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The Book Shelf 


THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Will Du- 
rant. Simon and Schuster. $5. 
This bcok has been somewhat of a meteor 


amidst the American intelligentsia. In more than 
one way it was a telling book, and reviewer after 
reviewer in the literary periodicals sang its 
praises, while the cash register rang its receipts. 
There can be no doubt that the story was well 
told, although we may have our misgivings as to 
whether the whole story was told. 

It is true that the academic philosopher would 
admit only the book’s success, but not its worth; 
and Dewey’s laudatory comments would have to 
be discounted on the German principle that 
“die Anwesenden sind ausgeschlossen,” not thai 
Dewey was biased, but because we must abide by 
form in such matters. Naturally it will be claimed 
by the literary gentlemen that the professional 
philosophers cannot bear to see a book admired 
which is not technical or dull and which has cost 
the author less pains than their own lucubrations; 
and it is between these opposing views that we 
must choose. 

A great deal must be said for the literary style 
of the book. Had Dr. Durant written it primarily 
as a history of philosophy, he would not have 
had such a felicitous phraseology. His exposition 
would have proceeded with less ease and spontan- 
eity had he not written these chapters, apparently 
without regard to their unity, for the Haldeman 
Julius publications— (Little Blue Books). In their 
stimulating value and style, these essays are akin 
to the Ha'f Hours series of Elbert Hubbard which 
have enjoyed so great a popularity, but they are 
also fraught with a serious disadvantage, in that 
their piecemeal production is quite apparent, and 
the purview under which they were conceived is 
unmistakable. Dr. Durant has given his readers 
a sampling of philosophy, and he has consulted 
their taste rather than the consensus of philoso- 
phers before mixing the ingredients. 

In this volume we find excellent chapters on 
Aristotle and Plato; but really it is too much to 
make people think that after Plato, philosophy 
took a nap for two thousand years only to awaken 
in the mind of Francis Bacon. Follows the chap- 
ter on Spinoza, an account written with under- 
standing and grace, easily the best portion of the 
book. And then there is another gaping lacuna. 
Does the author devote space to Hobbes, Locke, 
Berkeley, or Hume, the giants of British philoso- 
phy? Is Leibnitz presented to the reader? To be 
sure their names are mentioned now and then, 
and a casual paragraph or two serves to bring 
to mind the fact that such men were not merely 


mythological figures, but Voltaire is allowed to 
disport himself in all his publicistic glory on 
nearly sixty pages, while Kant must content him- 
self with a smaller chapter, and the redoubtable 
Hegel is packed into a seven-page note. 

The remaining philosophers on whom the au- 
thor dwells at length are Schopenhauer, Spencer, 
Nietzsche, Bergson, Croce, Russell, Santayana, 
James and Dewey. It is clear that the author did 
not wish to burden the reader with too many 
names, and it is equally evident that his perspec- 
tive is considerably distorted, although his 
draughtsmanship aside from this is exquisite. 
All he needs to do now is to fill in the five- 
sevenths of the great account of human thought, 
and the work will really be a masterpiece, natur- 
ally after many of the inaccuracies (some of 
which I have had occasion to point out elsewhere) 
are corrected. 

In brief, the volume is to be recommended as 
an appetizer, but let no one imagine that on com- 
pleting the Story of Philosophy he has read the 
history of philosophy. Never shall we be able to 
grasp the meaning of the progress of speculative 
thought until we shall follow the trend of ideas 
systematically, until we can find our way into the 
great movements and systems that developed in 
logical as well as chronological order. Perhaps 
the lay public is not yet ready for such enter- 
prises and must be nourished on the most inter- 
esting philosophers, a circumstance which is not 
of serious import, so long as the readers do not 
deceive themselves into believing that they have 
entered an orchard when several different kinds 
of trees have been pointed out to them. 

A. A. ROBACK. 
Harvard 


MAKERS OF FREEDOM. 


and Kirby Page. Doran. 


By Sherwood Eddy 
50 cents. 

Once more these two prolific writers have con- 
tributed a volume to the current literature of so- 
cial reconstruction. The book consists of eight 
biographical sketches of William Lloyd Garrison, 
Booker T. Washington, Francis of Assisi, Martin 
Luther, John Wesley, J. Keir Hardie, Susan B. 
Anthony, and Woodrow Wilson, and a chapter on 
the “present struggle for freedom.” The subjects 
of the sketches are presented as emancipators, 
respectively, in the realms of physical slavery, 
ignorance and poverty, materialism, ecclesiastical 
bondage, moral and spiritual insensibility, social 
injustice, masculine domination, and international 
anarchy. 
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No attempt is made at pure biographical treat- 
ment; rather, each career dealt with is subjected 
to a standard analysis based on this series of 
questions: What kind of a world did he live in? 
What did he do? What did he say? What hap- 
pened to him? What kind of man was he? What 
were the results of his life? 

Then, against this background of social chal- 
lenge, prophecy and sacrifice, is portrayed the 
present social situation in America as the authors 
see it. They survey the danger zones in the so- 
cial order—political, economic, international, in- 
terracial. This last section of the book brings up 
to date some of the earlier discussions of the au- 
thors in these fields. It might be called a Bae- 
decker’s Guide to what Christian idealists are 
calling the “un-Christian aspects of the social 
order.” 

If the reception accorded by ministers and re- 
ligious leaders to the authors’ earlier writings af- 
fords a criterion, the present volume will be 
widely read. 

F. ERNEST JOHNSON. 


THE SUPREMACY OF THE SPIRITUAL. By 
Herbert Alden Youtz. Macmillan. $1.75. 
This book has stirred up within me a new de- 

sire to explore, achieve and control in the realm of 
spiritual personality. It points out plainly the 
great advantages and delights of such attainment 
but also the rough, costly road over which free 
personality is achieved. Look at this sobering, 
challenging paragraph: 


The attainment of free personality is over an 
heroic road of self-directed effort, beset by many 
perils. In the field of his ideals every man must 
be prepared to undertake a long drawn out and 
epic contest for mastery or face inglorious sur- 
render and degradation. Personality can never be 
the product of a mere process of organic determ- 
inism, but must always be the biography of a 
struggle for an independent soul. 


The author does not have too much confidence 
in the purpose or ability of the Church to lead 
men into the deepest experiences of life. “The 
spiritual experience of finding God for oneself, in 
moral discipleship to Jesus, is more significant 
than even the truest doctrinal conviction about 
Jesus.” 

The book is timely, stimulating, convincing 
and should be studied carefully by those who wish 
to understand spiritual realities and live contag- 
ious, helpful Christian lives. 

GALE SEAMAN. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BEHAVIORISM AND PsycHoLocy. <A. A. Roback. Sci-Art 
Publishe rs. 
RELIGION IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM JAMES. Julius 


Marshall Jones. 
Rollo Walter Brown. 


Seelye Bixler. 


DEAN BRIGGS. Harpers. 
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Religion of Undergraduates 


(Continued from page 68) 


erations cannot be over-emphasized. And yet | 
find very few indeed who note what is involved 
in this readiness of the modern man to worship 
gods, instead of God. 

I would now rewrite the paragraphs on conver- 
sion to say somewhat as follows: The once famil- 
iar evangelical language of the soul’s life—sin, 
prayer, repentance, surrender, redemption, sal- 
vation—has indeed become as dead a languag. 
to most young men and women today as is that of 
medieval piety. They have simply no vehicle to 
express the need of the self for release from itself 
and for unification in some better way. On pp. 55 
and 56 I quoted two brief documents on conver- 
sion, the first purely in the evangelical dialect, the 
second in that realistic, blunt, casual, half-flippant 
tone which is affected by most undergraduates in 
talking of themselves. I failed to note that the 
latter was far the more typical in its tone and 
language. I should like to get the opinions of 
your readers on all this and in particular on its 
corollary, that this inarticulateness and con- 
sequent repression accounts for more than half of 
the well known flippancy and apparent hardness 
with which undergraduates view themselves. He 
who would minister to the needs of this genera- 
tion (I do not mean to the exceptional few), must 
prepare to do pioneer work in creating a vehicle 
of speech and thought and emotion by which the 
terms of conversion may become clear and com- 
pelling once again. My guess is that this new 
synthesis of experience and expression will come 
from some novel or play not yet written, rather 
than from the pulpit or any other authorized re- 
ligious agency. 

I must not omit, however, to stress what seems 
to be the point of the book—namely, that the 
Dionysian aspects of Christianity, its romantic 
rather than its classical mood, await our redis- 
covery, so that it may be at home in an age in 
which Dionysos is at large again. Some here and 
some there are alive enough in their souls to ad 
vance, ecstatic, in the train of the divine Dionysos, 
crowned not with vine leaves but with thorns, as 
He invades our sunny valleys where the wonted 
gods lie sleeping and the energies of men’s souls 
sleep too. Would that I could write of this as 
I feel! I leave much unsaid. 

And as a postscript, may I indicate that I have 
found in old Walt Whitman—quotations from 
whom appear in almost every chapter of the 
book—a singular “prophet of the Highest,” in that 
he is full of dawn-streaks prophesying the new 
day. I herewith invite all true Dionysians to par- 
take of him with me. 

Sincerely yours, 


Brown Univ. CYRIL HARRIS 
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Communications 


The Regular Meeting Will Be Held— 


TO THE EDITOR: 

An Association president in a denominational 
college took at Blue Ridge last summer the six 
weeks’ course in which Association officers were 
being coached. When he returned to college this 
fall he had many plans which he hoped would 
help produce Christian attitudes in the lives of 
students. He set up a retreat for his cabinet in 
cooperation with the women’s Association. The 
college president and other faculty members were 
present and participated in the plans. 

Together the two Associations proceeded to 
stimulate the students to think and form their 
own convictions. It so happened that in the dis- 
cussions some of the students raised questions 
which had bothered them about certain things in 
the Bible. Next came some questions about the 
attitude of Jesus toward war. Inevitably race 
relations came in for consideration. 

The attitude of the college administration 
seemed to be: “Questioning the Bible is a bad 
sign; doubting the ultimate necessity to resort 
to war not only gives ground for doubting the 
teachings of the Bible, but is traitorous to our 
great Christian government; questioning the pres- 
ent relationship between the two races is going 
contrary to the completely and commonly accepted 
social status in the South and is dangerous to the 
college which must have the financial support of 
the people of the denomination.” 

The student organization is now forbidden by 
the administration to conduct discussion groups. 
—Bible or any other kind. They stir up more 
snakes than they can kill. Better let the snakes 
sleep and let the students stumble upon them un- 
awares, even if that gives the snakes a far better 
chance at the unsuspecting, surprised students. 
The college administration “knows” what students 
ought to think. One way to make them think 
as they should is to forbid their thinking what 
it knows they should not think. Will it work? 

What do we expect as the product of our col- 
leges? People who have developed a memory 
to the point where it can retain the facts which 
the college professor knows and imports, or people 
who learn to use their “brains” and exercise their 
own “judgment” on every problem of life? 
Memory training or intelligence? 

The Y. M. C. A. should hold nice, dreamy, un- 
popular prayer meetings and grand whoop-em-up, 
oratorically irresistible evangelistic campaigns! 
The idea of encouraging “‘students” to ask ques- 
tions, to be honest and frank and speak the doubts 
in their minds! Preposterous! 


South of Washington. 


An Adventure in Simple Living 
TO THE EDITOR: 


Readers will recall the article in the October 
issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN on St. Francis, and 
the editorial in the November number entitled 
“Embrace Poverty and Abolish It.” It is signifi- 
cant that a few students have already been ex- 
perimenting with “voluntary poverty.” This is 
what they are doing. 

They recognise that the average college man 
maintains and demands a standard of living much 
in excess of what is necessary or reasonable. 
Convention demands that every student have a 
certain number of a particular make of suit each 
season, costing from forty-five to fifty dollars 
apiece. Most college men purchase ten or more 
new neckties every year and four or five pairs of 
shoes. One good overcoat is not enough; he must 
also have a new topcoat. You recognise the situ- 
ation and can enlarge this list yourself. 

On several campuses this year there are men 
who are experimenting with their clothes budget, 
believing that they can be well dressed and com- 
fortable on an expenditure for clothing of less 
than half what they formerly thought necessary. 
One man from a well known eastern campus was 
considered one of the best dressed men among a 
group of fifty college men this summer Yet he 
had not bought a new suit of clothes in over two 
years, and the three which he had worn during 
those two years had not cost thirty dollars apiece. 

There is another even more interesting field for 
experimentation. The average board bill for col- 
lege students is about eight dollars per week. 
One student in New York City last winter cut his 
board down to fifty cents a day and felt much 
better than ever before. Another student in an 
eastern university for the six weeks of the cur- 
rent term has averaged less than thirty-two cents 
per day, or less than two and a half dollars a week 
and has been adding weight at the same time. 
The entire plan is simply to cut out all non- 
essentials. Try wholewheat bread and peanut 
butter in place of starchy white bread and pota- 
toes. Use lettuce, tomatoes, celery, etc., and a 
quart of milk and discard practically all meat 
from your menu. Cut out pies and pastries. 
These are but a few suggestions. Vary this list 
to suit yourself, but—do yourself a favor by re- 
moving from your food all those things which are 
either harmful or ‘useless and clog the system, 
and you will be surprised at the satisfaction re- 
sulting from your simplified diet. 

What is the object of all this? Not alone the 
fact that at least half of the board and clothing 
bill may be saved—that in itself is a sum of from 
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one hundred and fifty to two hundred dollars for 
the college year. Not alone the proven better 
physical health and mental clarity from ridding 
the body of unnecessary foods, which condition 
is the surest foundation for a strong, vigorous 
spiritual life. There is something greater than 
even these values to be gained. 

In the minds of the men now experimenting in 
this way, the simplification is but a means to an 
end. They see that if a great ideal is ever to be- 
come meaningful in life some one must sacrifice 
for that end. These men have seen a vision of a 
great Student Christian Association Movement 
throughout America and the world. They are al- 
ready giving much of their time to the Movement. 
Now they are eliminating the unessentials from 
their budgets for clothing and food that they 
may invest not just the ten or fifteen dollars 
which they were able to give last year, but one 
hundred and ten or one hundred and fifty dollars 
in strengthening the challenge of the Student 
Christian Association Movement to the men on 
the campus. 

Instead of a few, there ought to be two or three 
men on every campus in the country who are will- 
ing to make this experiment for a few months. 
Such a group of men would quickly make our Stu- 
dent Christian Association Movement self-sup- 
porting. The sacrifice made would kindle a spirit 
and develop a dynamic which will fill our Move- 
ment with the power it has long sought. Will 
you not dare to try this experiment for a few 
months? Nothing will be lost, everything may 
be gained. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM BRAISTED. 
Brown University 


Things vs. Freedom 
DEAR SIR: 

The editorial in the November INTERCOLLEGIAN 
on Povery calls certain thoughts to my mind that 
have been jumping synaphi* now and then on 
previous occasions, namely, freedom from things 
resulting in simpler living. 

Becoming free from things, from material pos- 
sessions, is a significant achievement in the life of 
an individual. So free that he can part with al- 
most any possession with little or no regret. Such 
parting tends—doesn’t it ?—to even free the spirit 
of the individual from many encumbrances that 
hinder spiritual growth. Certainly it removes one 
cause of worry and lets him put more emphasis on 
that which counts for more, for a simpler and 
better directed life. Henry Thoreau helped me 
in this considerably. I remember the profound 


“When the author w: 
to say just “poetry,” 


student at Purdue. he used 


Ss a 
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impression his account of his Walden experiment 
made on me. Thoreau made a mistake in with- 
drawing from the world for a time, I feel, but he 
surely didn’t in the matter of simple living. 

I wonder if more students might not respond 
to the appeal of simple living? If realized, 1t 
would certainly add life and vitality to the studen: 
movement. Could not a specific and practical plan 
be worked out to which the whole movement would 
respond? 

Sincerely, 
PAUL HUSTON. 

Harvard 


Christianity vs. the Law 


DEAR SIR: 

I sit in a comfortable seat in car L 25 on the 
Piedmont Limited. I have just spent seven days 
in a stimulating conference which was attended 
by forty-four college students, several Association 
secretaries, two college presidents and five or six 
professors. One of these professors led the con- 
ference in a series of forums on “The Meaning 
of the Christian Religion for Our Life Today.” 
Facing up to the teachings of Jesus, we came in 
the final sessions to the conclusion that there were 
two alternative positions for us to take: either 
we must admit that Jesus’ method was visionary, 
or that we are not his followers. 

As I boarded the train, a half dozen of these 
students and one secretary (a National Council 
secretary) bade me goodby—although they are 
on this same train. They are in the coach ahead, 
the coach next to the engine; in fact, a coach 
which is half of the baggage car. : 

I have had my supper in the diner. They have 
had theirs, too, by now, I hope. I saw the waiter 
go forward with a basket of sandwiches and a 
pot of coffee, and | called his special attention to 
these friends of mine in the coach ahead. 

Il am wondering if I am entitled to these special 
privileges which I enjoy and from which they are 
excluded? I went forward to talk with them and 
found them cheerful, philosophically accepting 
the situation. The secretary said: “This is far 
better than many other experiences I have had.” 

I am also wondering whether I ought not to 
discard the name Christian. Labels are so mis- 
leading. Certainly I do not act in a Christian 
way when it comes to situations like this one. | 
am forbidden to do so by law. There is only one 
difference between me and my friends in the 
coach ahead. They have the same kind of a 
trained mind: they are as earnest in their search 
for truth and as desirous to make Jesus supreme 
in their lives and in society as | am. But they 
are Negroes. 

J. W. BERGTHOLD. 
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EDITORIALS 


HE man who hopes to be tapped on Junio; 
Day as “The Most Popular” should hesitate 
before standing for a Cause. To do so i} 
to invite thumbs down from those whe 
abhor standing for anything as well as from those 
who think this particular Cause unnecessary. 
The minute you take sides on any issue you divide 
your constituency into friends and foes—and wh» 
knows the dwindling capacity of the former! If 
your Cause demands austerity you may be sure the 
count will show you snowed under. In any college 
we know the majority will choose the primros? 
path—that road which elsewhere is called a broad 
way. Unfortunately questions like this have to b 

faced, or dodged, by every generation. Why did 
no one think of putting the whole thing to a vote 
of the Chamber of Commerce in Jerusalem in th» 
year 33 A. D.? 








MMUNITION boxes which formerly held 
} “ai seven-inch shells are now used by the 
»>\4 Seamen’s Church Institute of San Fran- 
cisco to hold its ships’ libraries. And 
they shall beat their swords into plowshares, and 
their shells into novels and sermons. Yes, here 
and there on the cloudy horizon are little signs 
that the old world is struggling to change its 
spots. Its most important ammunition boxes to- 
day are the heads of the students. Yet, how 
many a student is seeking an education with the 
avowed purpose of making “a pile” for himself 
and of getting all he can out of life for “yours 
truly!” He benefits by the best possible training 
in a special line, but does not care whether his 
knowledge is later put to the destruction or bet- 
terment of mankind, provided only he “gets his.” 
Whether education is a help or a hindrance, de- 
pends on the motivation of the individual. Surely 
the Great War taught us this truth, that knowl- 
edge and technical training without religion, is a 
greater evil than any amount of ignorance com- 
bined with higher motives. The questicn is, are 
we going to use our education to make the world 
safe for human beings or to make it a tragic 
stage upon which the actors cut each other’s 
throat? Your answer depends upon what you are 
putting in your own ammunition box now. 











T is most enheartening to note that the 
world conference of Y. M. C. A.’s held last 








summer in Helsingfors, Finland, shculd de- 
cide “to undertake a new study of the 
person of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
The simple plan is to form in each national move- 
ment a committee to push forward this enterprise. 








Here is a point at which, as a Student Movement, 
we should be able to help very directly. Certainly 
it is here we have a right to expect large enrich- 
ment from other groups within and without our 
own nation. We wonder whether here we would 
not perform the greatest service, not by concen- 
trating attention upon what is ordinarily called a 
“study” but by a deliberate, earnest effort to share 
with individuals and groups what we at present 
know of the love and power of God in Christ. If 
we are learning anything in these present months, 
it is that purely academic study, unrelated to 
actual life processes, can do little other than en- 
tangle and confuse. When we with humility and 
honesty undertake to give what we now possess, 
we are led forward, inevitably, into large new 
areas of discovery of the literally unsearchable 
riches that are in the person of our Lord. What a 
call to come from the World Committee! A new 
exploration of the infinite beauty and resources 
in Christ! 


Students and the Church 

E have done a deal of thinking about the 
Church during the past two vears. Reports 
from the local Associations reveal this, as 
does a study of what the Councils talk and 
plan about. We will not say that this has all been 
resultful, so far as new and striking proposals go. 
It has certainly been marked by a sense of loyalty 
to the Church of Christ, a determination for in- 
dividuals to take a worthy part in denominational 
life and an equal determination to utilize the op- 
portunity afforded by the Association’s intercon- 
fessional basis for working out toward the Uni- 
versal Church of our dreams. 

The articles in this issue by Mr. Oldham and 
Mr. Niebuhr are solid background material which 
not only will clear our minds, but will encourage 
our efforts, at Milwaukee and elsewhere, to work 
toward that New Church of which we are already 
a part. 


What Is Our Purpose 


“a) N the November INTERCOLLEGIAN three 
pages of correspondence commented on a 
letter received by the editor which had 
attempted to describe the kind of Chris- 
tian Student Movement most needed at this time 
among the colleges of the United States. The 
variety of opinions expressed by the commenta- 
tors and the warmth of their agreement and dis- 
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agreement is evidence of the central importance 
of the issue that has been raised. 

Both the author of the original letter and sev- 
eral of the correspondents share the fault of not 
basing their conclusions with sufficient directness 
upon the needs in student life which must be met 
and the resources which our religion has for meet- 
ing those needs. 

The leading question which college Associations 
must answer if they are to justify their claim to 
be the local unit of the student Movement is “how 
far are they an asset for religion, or how far are 
they merely societies for moral and social hy- 
giene.” If life grants faith survival value, it de- 
mands that faith receive mental assent. Without 
honest and authentic mental assent faith inev- 
itably dies. 

It is characteristic of many religious move- 
ments in America that the sanction of sentimen- 
tality is preferred to the sanction of a “reason for 
the faith that is in you.” Many student Associa- 
tions share this characteristic. Insofar as they 
do, they have forfeited their function of serving 
as pioneers of the forces of Christ. The Church 
in America, if it cannot discover a more adequate 
rational ground for its faith, will become the 
enemy rather than the servant of Christ. It is 
the supreme obligation of the student Movement 
to invite men to this discovery. Hence the im- 
perative need for far more hard thinking in local 
groups. This does not appeal to the average man. 
But Dr. Whitehead has recently reminded us that 
the average is opposed to the ideal—and true re- 
ligion is never the religion of the average. 

The mental assent that the Associations should 
elicit is in essence the dedication of the whole 
personality. One correspondent seems to hold the 
somewhat paradoxical opinion that an appeal for 
more interest in ideas is synonymous with desir- 
ing an esoteric student group led by a Peter the 
Hermit type of crusading secretary. The warn- 
ing against esoteric groups is always salutary but 
it would be more generally needed if there were 
more Associations in which the balance of intel- 
lectual concepts could be said to be at all even 
with program activities. 

Our supreme need as a student Movement is for 
individuals in whom the image of Jesus himself 
is traced again. The world is never saved by the 
many or by the few but by individuals to whom 
the vision of the City of God has come. 


The Practice of the Absence of God 


UCCESSIVE generations have fought 
against the encroachments of the World 
upon the Life of the Spirit. A classic 
literary monument to this struggle is 
Brother Lawrence’s “The Practice of the Presence 
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of God.” If this medieval monk found it pos 
sible, even while doing K. P. duty for the monas- 
tery, to nurture the “interior life,”’ others in less 
fretting environment should be encouraged to 
do so. Most of us organize our lives as if our 
whole dependence were upon the seen world. We 
crowd our days and nights with activities so en- 
gaging that there is no time left for realizing the 
unseen. Instead of meditating upon Brother 
Lawrence’s little bock we actually practice the 
absence of God. 

How many students recognize the need for 
struggle in this area and have courage to enter 
the fray? Consciously or unconsciously, most of 
us have come to practice the absence cf God. 
Consciously, through yielding too easily to ener- 
vating ways of thinking and living which have 
made the daily round of life more attractive. 
Unconsciously, through preoccupation with lesser 
ends. 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 


Whatever the reason, we are facing in certain 
colleges a landslide away from the devotional hab- 
its of our fathers and are accustoming ourselves 
to a life from which reliance upon the spiritual re- 
sources of the universe is absent. However im- 
possible materialism as a philosophic theory, it is 
claiming our devoted allegiance as a_ practical 
working theory of life. 

In no phase of the student Christian Move- 
ment’s work is there a more insistent call for 
courage and resolute advocacy. It is patent that 
we would be unworthy to carry on the heritage 
which this Movement hands down from its found- 
ers, did we not urge students, in season and out 
of season, to give a place to God. The thing in 
this Movement that has elevated it above being a 
mere debating society or a superficial organiza- 
tion for palliatives for social service, has been this 
emphasis. Its high points of vitality and contag- 
ious faith have been times of revelation upon ul- 
timate ends of life and a self dedication to the evi- 
dent moral struggle in the universe. It has dared 
to follow one who “counted God as everything” 
and all the rest of the world as nothing at all. It 
is interesting to sense in every part of the country 
an eager expectancy toward the Milwaukee Con- 
ference as a possible summons to the youth of 
the nation to a reasonable and dynamic depend- 
ence upon the resources of the spirit. Just fifty 
years ago the student Association Movement 
leapt like a flame from college to college; first 
across the nation and then across the world, be- 
cause students were starved in their spiritual life. 
It ought not to be surprising that so many are 
“looking toward Milwaukee” in both faith and 
hope. 
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December, 1926 


National 
marks the 


Student Con- 


T= first 
“coming of 


ference 


age” of the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation Movement. A _ decade ago 
such a conference would have been 


out of question, but the fruition of 
democratizing processes now makes it 
possible to call net a national con- 
ference for students—but a National 
Student Conference. 

As a result of this very simple, 
far-reaching fact, there are, now, 
throughout the college world, signifi- 


cant programs of discussion, study 
and action, leoking forward to the 
conference. Likewise, in all reports 


from the Associations one senses an 
attitude of determination—here quiet 
but earnest; there enthusiastic—to 
carry the serious business of “Mil- 
waukee” clear through—not only in 
logical thoroughness and_ scientific 
honesty but also in a self-losing min- 
istry of service and reconstruction in 
the chaotic life of our modern world. 
The Program 

The program for the conference is 

divided into four daily cycles or em- 


phases. Each of these cycles throws 
into relentless contrast the life of the 


world as we know it and the ideal 
for the werld which we find in the 
life of Jesus. Following this con- 


trast, men and women who have had 
experience in applying the teachings 
of Jesus to life will give their testi- 
mony in what the Program Commit- 
tee call “data sessions.” With this 
background the delegates will go te 
small discussion groups to thresh out 
among themselves what it all means, 
or may mean to them. Groups which 
are especially keen to follow further 
some one line of thought will have a 
chance to do so in informal forums 
each afternoon. 

The best commentary on the scope 
of the discussions and the calibre of 
program is a simple catalogue of the 
leaders: 

G. A. STUDDERT KENNEDY. 
of Lie S.. I Be lie ve, The 
and other books, and 
“Woodbine Willie’ of the British 
forces during the world war. Mr. 
Kennedy is making the journey from 
London especially te attend this con- 
ference—evidence of his conviction of 
the importance of Christian students 
of America realizing their opportuni- 
ties for world vision and world min- 
istry at this hour. He will have only 
a few days in this country on each 
ide of Milwaukee; these will be 
filled with speaking engagements at 


Author 
Wicket Gate 
the famous 


Milwaukee 


December 28-—January 1 








ARE RESOURCES 
AV AILABL y? 

\\ E cannot look on all this [world 

situation] with the detached 
sense of mere spectators. We are all 
too deeply involved in it. The world 
is what it is, not because of the su- 
perlative wickedness of a few bad 
men. The ordinary selfishness, prej- 
udice, ignorance, and laziness of man- 
kind work up to this sum of wicked- 
ness and cruelty. If we see 
around us a world which cannot 
unify itself, cannot exorcise its base- 
ness or steadily pursue the visions it 
has seen, cannot even keep its wounds 
from festering, some of us remember 
a story very like all this, much 
nearer home. If a man can- 
not unify his own life, need he won- 
der that the world at large cannot 
do the greater thing? The world’s 
paralysis has its ceunterpart in our 
personal moral weakness. If at times 
we have known that the life of each 
one of us might be a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever, and we have not 
made it so, we shall not be censorious 
but penitent when we see whole na- 
tiens reproducing in tragic ways our 
own most personal failure. The prob- 


lem is the same for the wide world 
and for each single life. The world 
cannot live without more faith and 


hope and love, neither can you or I. 
Where can we find these all-prevail- 
ing things? Is there no secret of 
moral reinforcement which will re- 
trieve this dismal story of defeat? 
—W. R. MALTBY. 
In The Power of God in Human 
Life. 








Chicago, New Haven, Oberlin and a 
great intercollegiate mass meeting in 
New York City. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR. Contributing 
Editer of The Christian Century and 
Chairman of the Social Service Com- 
mittee of the Detroit Council of 
Churches. 

CHARLES W. GILKEY. Pastor, Hyde 
Park Baptist Church, “under the 


eaves” of the University of Chicago; 


| Inquiries 

| Concerning the conference may be 
addressed to any Traveling Secre- 
tary of the Student Movement, or 
to the Conference Executive, A. R. 
Elliott, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 


“1 
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university preacher to Harvard, 
Princeton, Columbia, Cornell. 

GLENN CLARK, Professor of Eng- 
lish, Macalester College, and a vital 
force in the Student Christian Move- 
ment. Frequent contributor to At- 
lantic Monthly; author of Soul’s Sin- 
cere Desire. 

HENRY SLOANE COFFIN. President 
of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. 

G. G. KULLMANN. 
Russian Service 
7. = < 

HOWARD THURMAN. Pastor, Mount 
Zion Baptist Church, Oberlin, Ohio. 

KIRBY PAGE. Author; lecturer; ed- 
itor. 

MORDECAI JOHNSON, 
Howard University. 

T. T. LEw. Dean of the Theologi- 
cal Department, Peking University. 

H. S. Euxuiotr. Author of “How 
Jesus Met Life Questions.” 

The discussion groups are to be 
chaired by fifty recent graduates 
qualified by experience and especially 
trained by A. Bruce Curry. These 
leaders will have a preliminary re- 
treat in early December for the pur- 
pose of preparation in mind and spir- 
it for the leadership of this phase of 
the conference program. With this 
kind of careful advance preparation 
by delegates and Associations as well 
as by the group chairmen, surely 
something really significant will 
emerge in the life of the conference. 


Who Will Go? 

And what of attendance? On the 
day this goes to press only one of the 
scores of letters received at the con- 
ference office expressed doubt about 
sending a good delegation. Many al- 
ready are calling for more than their 
quotas of seats. Princeton asks for 
twenty-five. The university of West 
Virginia, with nine already regis- 
tered, want to send fifteen instead of 
their regular quota of twelve. The 
University of Michigan, which earlier 
in the fall thought of only five or six, 
is now anxious to send thirty to 
forty. Registrations began to arrive 
before application blanks reached the 
Associations—with New York Uni- 
versity having the honors of “first 
in.” 

It is not too early to forecast, with 
assurance, that the first National 
Student Conference will be one of the 
most significant events in the history 
of the American colleges. 


Secretary for 
in Europe of the 


President of 
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AT OBERLIN 


hairman of the National Council of Student 

Associations (Paul Huston, Purdue and Har- 

vard) and the President of the National Stud- 

ent Assembly (Mary Mangigian, University of 
Pennsylvania) 


Expressing World 
Friendship 


T Oberlin during the fall Council 
meetings, action was taken which 
should 


link us more strongly than 
ever to our fellow men beyond our 
borders. It was decided that the 


“Christian Associations on every col- 
lege campus unitedly study the prob- 
lem of finding some _ international 
Christian cause to which the students 
of that college will give enthusiastic- 
ally and sacrificially as a part of 
their Christian World Education pro- 
gram and as a vital expression of 
their real desire to forward interna- 
tional understanding and good will in 
the world.” 

In order to make giving more intel- 
ligent, a Manual of 
Projecis for Student Giving is about 
to be released by the Council of Chris- 
tian Associations which describes in 
some detail the projects which the Y. 
M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A. and the 
foreign mission boards are undertak- 
ing in other countries. It also de- 
scribes projects which universities 
supporting, such as _ /Yale-in- 
China, and Wellesley-in-China. By of- 
fering such information it is hoped 
that students may find a specifie in- 
terest abroad in which they will care 
to invest their money and express 
their good will in a practical way, 
by definitely sharing in some Chris- 
tian world enterprise. 

In the past, students have given 
generously to the relief of students 
and professors who were suffering 


International 


are 


acutely as a result of the war, and 
students will continue to give to re- 
lief and self-help projects through 
the World’s Student Christian Feder- 
ation. But the demand for that type 
of help is no longer so pressing, and 
it was thought that the giving could 
be directed into constructive and per- 
manent channels through some such 
plan as this. Most of our readers are 
already familiar with the fairly am- 
bitious undertakings which Princeton 
has carried forward in Peking for 
which during November in their an- 
nual campaign on the campus they 
raised $3,700 with $1,300 more prob- 


able. Yale-in-China had a_ budget 
of not less than $66,000 during 
the past year of which $6,000 was 


given by the students and professors. 
The Oberlin annual campaign already 
put through this fall has resulted in 
$3,5C0. We would like to have reports 
from other colleges which have under- 
taken special ventures of this sort. 
There must be at least one hundred 
such in different parts of the nation. 

Some Associations have already 
adopted this plan; they are to be 
congratulated. Others have partially 
attained the goal; they are to be en- 
couraged to go on. Most Associations, 
however, are still searching for a 
way in which to give practical ex- 
pression to their world fellowship 
ideal. Could there be a better way 
than to make it possible for large 
numbers of this great human family 
to come to a knowledge of Christ and 
the power of His love? 


ELIZABETH CURTISS 


National Council Acts 
on Two Great Issues 


6 ki National Council at its recent 
Chicago meeting made the follow- 
ing resolution with regard to compul- 


sory military training in the col- 
leges: 
“The National Council acknow!l- 


edges receipt of several communica- 
tions from military and patriotic 
societies requesting an action by the 
National Council in support of mili- 
tary training of boys and young men 
in the schoecls and colleges of this 
country, and appreciates the refer- 
ences therein to the demonstrated pa- 
triotism of the Y. M. C. A. and its 
service to the boys and young men of 
America. 

“The National Council in the ab- 
sence of information as to the opinion 
of the local Associations who are au- 
tonomous, self-governing units, re- 
serving to themselves the right to 
represent their own views on matters 
of this kind, considers that it cannot 
with propriety pass judgment for 
them on this question.” 

And the following with regard to 
publications: 


The Intercollegiai 


“As an important step toward de 
veloping a leadership more intelligent 
with regard to the problems and th: 
work of the local Associations and of 
the national and world-wide Move 
ment, the National Council recom 
mend as a minimum standard of sub 
scriptions to Association Men and 
The Intercollegian in each Associa 
tion a number of subscriptions at 
least equal to the number of direc 
tors, cabinet members, committeemen, 
volunteer workers, and employed of 
ficers of that Association.” 





The Commission on 
Supervision 


T will be remembered 
Commission of which Dean Gra 
ham of Oberlin has been chairman, 
has been for two years studying the 
question of supervision and adminis 
tration of the Student Department of 
the Y. M. C. A. This Commission re 
cently presented its final report to 
the General Board at its meeting at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. In 
view of the fact that the Commission 
was so evenly divided between two 
quite different plans, the Nationa! 
Council adopted the following recom 

mendations: 
1. That the report of the Gra 


that the 


ham Commission be received 
and the Commission dis 
charged. 


2. That the General Board send 
to the State and Interstate 
Committees and to the State 
and Regional Student Coun- 
cils the following document 

a. The Majority Report of th« 
Graham Commission. 

b. The Dissenting Report of 
certain members of the 
Commission. 

c. The statement presenting 
the views of a representa 
tive group of State Secre 
taries. 

d. Outline 
plan. 

3. That the Regional Executive 
Secretaries be charged with 
securing the  consideratior 
and action of the State and 
Interstate Committees and 
the State and Regional Stu 
dent Councils on these docu 
ments, and, where found ad 
visable, to arrange confer 
ences of these groups, with a 
view to adjusting any differ 
ences which may arise. 


of New England 


4. That a committee of ten 
members of the Genera! 
Board, two from each Re 


gion, be appointed to associ 
ate themselves with the Re 
gional Executives in the con 
duct of any conferences whic] 
may be found necessary. 
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A Conference of Luth- 


eran Students 

T= Second International Lutheran 

Student Association Conference 
will open at Madison, Wis., on De- 
cember 30. The Lutheran Student 
Association ef America, which in- 
cludes six regions, plans for a gen- 
eral gathering every fourth year. 
When the committees of the C. C. A. 
Conference and of the Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association found last year that 
they had chosen exactly the same 
dates, they conferred with a view to 
making it possible for students to at- 
tend both gatherings, despite the 
limitations of the Christmas vacation 
period. Madison and Milwaukee were 
chosen as sites. The Lutheran Stu- 
dent Council decided to begin their 
conference on the evening of Decem- 
ber 30 and close on January 2, in 
this way reducing the overlapping to 
only one full day. 

The two conferences will comple- 
ment, rather than duplicate each 
other. The theme of the Milwaukee 
gathering is, “What Resources has 
Jesus for Life in Our World?” The 
Madison group will center its thought 
on the student and his relation to 
the Church. We feel that the Church 
has a definite practical responsibility 
for meeting the needs of the world 
of today. The students at Madison, 
in addition to attempting to discover 
these needs, will seek for their solu- 
tion, particularly from the point of 
view of a student who finds himself 
a member ef the Lutheran Church. 

The officers of the Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association of America regret 
that these two conferences unavoid- 
ably conflict. We are, however, glad 
that students can actually take part 
in both. We urge as many students 
as possible to do so, for we feel that 
each conference has a distinct contri- 
bution to make to the kingdom of Ged. 

CLIFFORD B. HOLAND 

President, Lutheran Student 
—__——- Association of America. 
Note—There has been cordial coop- 
eration from the beginning between 
the committees planning the Luther- 
an Conference and the Milwaukee 
Conference and a representative of 
the Lutheran Student Association has 
helpfully served on the Milwaukee 
Conference committee. 

CONRAD HOFFMANN 
HONORED 
NTERCOLLEGIAN readers will re- 

joice to learn that the University 
of Tubingen has conferred on Conrad 
Hoffmann the doctorate in political 
science “honoris causa.” All the 
German universities thus unite in 
voicing their gratitude for the splen- 
did pioneer work of Mr. Hoffmann in 
building the student self-help organ- 
ization of the post-war years. 





c. C. A. AT OBERLIN 
The photographer snaps a few of the members ‘ beiween sessions.” 


Militarism in the 
Colleges 


T is encouraging to have two more 

institutions —the college of the 
City of New York and Emory Uni- 
versity in Georgia—join the ranks of 
educational institutions which permit 
the student to follow the dictates of 
his own judgment and conscience in 
the matter of military training. One 
by one the colleges from coast to 
coast are abolishing compulsory drill 
one of the features ef our educational 
system of which we are mest 
ashamed. For we realize that all the 
efforts in behalf of arbitration and 
international institutions will be in 
effective as long as we have militar- 
ism rooted in our colleges. 

The Committee on Militarism in 
Education, 387 Bible House, Astor 
Place, New York City, of which Ros- 
well P. Barnes is Executive Secre- 
tary, is making a careful study of 
this whole problem. They know what 
experience the Association has had on 
other campuses. Professor George A. 
Coe of Columbia is chairman. If you 
need information, call on this commit- 
tee. They can tell you what is hap- 
pening on other campuses, and can 
supply literature and speakers. 
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Student Secretaries, 
Assembly 


‘TRE 1927 Student Secretaries’ As- 

sembly will be held in California, 
July 23, -August 10. Gale Seaman 
has a fine committee of western men 
who are searching for a_ location. 
T hey have already narrowed down to 
two or three very desirable places in 
central California. 

The program is under way. To 
date the committee in charge leans 
toward arranging for a large share 
of time to be given to various phases 
of our job as student secretaries. We 
shall probably spend less time than 
usual on general religious topics, 

. No one really needs more informa- 
tion. The thing for every last mem- 
ber of the Association to do—and 
also all those who are not members 
but should be—is to set aside this 
time next summer. Give your wife a 
ticket to California as a Christmas 
present. Put your expenses in the 
Association’s budget — and then be 
sure the budget is raised. Our im- 
mediate job is to think Assembly, 
plan to be there and encourage others 
to go. 

Many of us do not know the Pacific 
Coast. In the past we have asked 
the men from the west to come east 
for all meetings; now the situation is 
reversed. For the first time in years, 
too, some of us are going to have our 
family with us at a national meeting. 

If you have not answered Verne 
Varney’s letter to you, write to him 
today, enclosing your membership 
fee and a cheering word about next 
summer. No one has time enough to 
boost this our own gathering. It 
must succeed because we all believe 
in our Movement and want ‘to seize 
all available means of making it more 
effective. 

E. Fay CAMPEELIL 
Yale 
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High Points of Field Council Action 


THE Soutu 

6 barnes Southern Field Council held 

its annual fall meeting at Black 
Mountain, N. C., October 8-10. 
Twenty-six members attended. Three 
representatives of the Y. W. C. A. 
met with the Council. The following 
are among the more significant deci- 
sions of the group: 


1. To establish two summer serv- 
ice groups in the South next summer. 


2. To set up through. its committee 


the program for the Southern Stu- 
dent Inquiry, a conference of about 
200 mature students and recent grad- 
uates, both men and women. The 
subject for the inquiry is “How Far 
Can I Be an Individual in My Com- 
munity?” Dates, August 24-31, 1927. 


3. Planned the regular summer con- 
ference with the following theme, 
“The Discovery of Jesus’ Attitude 
Towards Persons.” The _ procedure 
will vary somewhat from our usual 
order. Problems will be broken open 
in student groups at night. Then a 
man from the platform will discuss 
the principles of Jesus applying to 
the general situations involved. Next, 
a forum will be held to bring out rel- 
evant facts. And last, discussion 
groups will work on solution and plan 
of action. Thus, we have an hour on 
problem, an hour on principles and 
an hour on facts, and finally an heur 
on program. Provision is made for 
daily consideration of Association 
technique, for devotions, recreation, 
and for fellowship. Two fraternal 
delegates from the King’s Mountain 
Conference will be invited. 


4. Emphasis on Christian World 
Education is to center around the 
Pan-Pacific Conference which will be 
held during the summer of 1927. 

5. Voted to promote attendance at 
Milwaukee to limit of quota: to set 
our goal for INTERCOLLEGIAN | sub- 
scriptions for the Southern Field at 
2500: to elect a contributing editor 
from the Field to the INTERCOLLE- 
GIAN: to establish a monthly organ 
for the Field: to continue the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation. 

D. F. FOLGER. 

NEW ENGLAND 
"| SeOUGE the courtesy of the 
Mount Vernon Congregational 
Church of Boston, the New England 
Field Council, on the week-end of 
October 8-10, met at Herrick House, 


the parish building of the church. 
Every college Association in New 
England, with two exceptions, was 
represented, there being present 


thirty-seven students and eleven sec- 
retaries from twenty-five institutions. 
In addition there were seventeen 


others, including state 
professors, and pastors. 


secretaries, 


Several joint sessions were held 
with the New England Counci! of the 
Y. W. C. A., and it was at these joint 
sessions that the most important ac- 
tions of the Council were taken. 
Notable among these was the decision 
to reduce the number of mid-winter 
New England conferences to two, in 
view of the necessity for bending 
every effort toward the Milwaukee 
conference; and the action taken fa- 
vorable to the holding of a joint sum- 
mer conference, the final decision to 
be left to the regular conference com- 
mittees. The Christian World Edu- 
cation program was rather thoroughly 
discussed in a commission devoted to 


that purpose, and the support of 
the Student Friendship Fund was 
pledged. 


The joint sessions were alternately 
presided over by William Braisted of 
Brown University and Dorothy An- 
drews and Mildred Smith of Boston 
University. The entertainment of the 
delegates to the Men’s Council was 
most efficiently and graciously cared 
for by the Entertainment Division of 
the M. I. T. Christian Association, 
which secured accommodations in the 
various fraternity houses of Tech. 

PHILLIPS ELLIOTT. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


b biee—on days were spent in earnest 
deliberations. It is hard to single 
out certain actions of the Council as 
worthy of mention above the others. 
The following, however, are undoubt- 
edly high points: 

1. The resolution in which we defi- 
nitely put ourselves in the position of 
advocating a student-controlled 
tem of secretarial supervision for the 
Southwest. 


sys- 


2. The men and women of this 
region are joining forces for next 
summer’s conference, which will be 


held at Hollister. 
is already at work. 


A joint committee 


3. A new era of cooperation be- 
tween the men and women students 
of the Southwest is beginning, fol- 
lowing the formation of a regional 
Council of Christian Associations. 
This Council will carry out joint field- 
wide projects like the summer confer- 
ence, the Student Friendship Fund, 
the forthcoming National Student 
Conference, and so forth. Greater co- 
operation between colored and white 
students will also result, as the coun- 
cils of the colored Associations will 
have representatives on this council. 

JOHN M. Moore. 
Park College. 


The Intercollegiun 


Minnesota’s George 
Williams Clubs 


A DARKENED room—lighted only 
by candles—the organ playing, 
and one hundred and fifty Freshmen 
repeating the words that George Wil- 
liams wrote in his diary seventy-nine 
years ago: “I do solemnly declare 
from this evening to give myself un- 
reservedly to this Association, to |i 
for the prosperity of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 
And now oh Lord I pray Thee to give 


me from this hour a double portion 
of Thy Spirit, that I may so labor 
and work in Thy cause that very 
many souls may be converted and 
saved.” 
The old problem. What shall 

do with the freshmen? They coms 
from organized Hi-Y clubs — club 


where they have been given Christian 
training in an intimate Christian 
way, from schools with individual at 


tention the rule, to universities of 
10,000 where individuals are sub 
merged in the masses. What shall 


we do with the freshmen? Minnesot: 


offers one answer to that question. 
She has tried it; and it works—Th« 
George Williams Club, with George 


Williams’ idea for freshmen. 

Last year, with Mother Necessity 
the real originator, forty-five fresh- 
men formed the first George Williams 
Club. Beans, coffee, buns and inspir- 
ational talks, all mixed together at 
12:30 on alternate Thursdays—these 
took so well that out of the forty-five 
members of last year’s George Wil- 
liams Club, twenty-eight are active 
this year in the sophomore chapter. 

And now for the plan. First—th 
club is a unit and a part of the uni- 
versity Association. All its members 
are Association members, and they 
unite in the club enly because they 
believe that “good fellowship, the 
principles of Christian stewardship, 
and the work of the Association, can 
best be carried on by a systematic 
coordination in our efforts,” and that 
by means of the club, “ties of friend 
ships formed in the Hi-Y clubs and 
in the high schools will enable us bet- 
ter to do the work of the college As- 
sociation.” 

Meetings this year are held weekly. 
There are twenty-five men to a chap- 
ter, each chapter having a president, 
vice-president, secretary and corre- 
sponding secretary. The correspond- 
ing secretary has a unique duty. To 
quote again from the constitution: 
“It shall be the duty of the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, with the aid of 
the Association’s New Student Secre- 
tary, to obtain the names of all pres: 
dents of Hi-Y clubs throughout the 
State; all presidents of senior classes. 
and through this means get an inti- 
mate touch with as many graduating 
seniors coming to Minnesota as is 
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possible.” It is in this connection 
that the George Williams Club does 
its best service. Write to a high 
school senior who has just been 
stunned by the intricacies of a uni- 
versity catalog, who is -not certain 
whether upon arrival on the campus, 
he will be kissed or hazed—put into 
your letter a cheery “Hello! Glad to 
see you later”’—offer him a chance 
to belong to a friendly club—and you 
have a freshman loyal to the Associ- 
ation. 

The club president appoints chair- 


men of the following committees: 
Membership; Social, Finance, Cam- 
pus Service; Program, Publicity. 
The Membership Committee works, 


not for the Club, but for the Associ- 
ation. The entire freshmen financial 
teams were made up of George Wil- 
liams Club members, and they were 
the only division to go over the tep. 
The other committees also performed 
loyal service. 

At the beginning of the 
complimentary banquet is given for 
all the new Freshmen members. In 
almost every instance, the new fresh- 
men’s old Hi-Y secretary brings him 


year, a 


and introduces him and turns him 
over to the university Association. 
In other words, a definite attempt is 
made, through the medium of this 
banquet, to make the transition from 
the high school Hi-Y Club to the 


George Williams Club University, as 
calmly as possible. And it works. 

A picture of George Williams, a 
copy of the original by Sir John Col- 
lier, hangs in my office. It is an ad- 
mirable picture of the Grand Old 
Man. But the boys who come into 
my office daily do not see Sir George 
as an old man. They see him as that 
energetic, persevering, undeviating 
and unswerving Young Man; a 
Young Man who so loved his Master 
that twentieth century college men 
are now working likewise. The name 
of George Williams is the tie that 
binds them tegether in Christian fel- 
lowship. 

J. B. SCHMOKER 


Univ. of Minn. 





Special Foreign Depart- 
ment Effort 
\ ORD 


was received with great 

joy by student leaders in the 
Middle West when they learned that 
Mr. John W. Nipps, for a number of 
years Student Secretary in China, 
was to be free for work among the 
colleges and universities of this ter- 
ritory. Mr. Nipps has already vis- 
ited a large number of campuses and 
has been of tremendous help in the 
development of their foreign work 
projects. He is a graduate of Wash- 
burn College (Kans.), where in his 
undergraduate days he was a vig- 





JOHN W. NIPPS 
Comes back to former scenes. 


orous figure on the campus. In 
recognition of his distinguished serv- 
ice in the Orient, his Alma Mater 


awarded him an honorary degree at 
its 1926 Commencement. 

For three years following his stu- 
dent days Mr. Nipps was State Stu- 
dent Secretary, for Colorado and Ne- 
braska. He then entered the service 
of the Foreign Department and after 
a year of language study served the 
remainder of his six-year term as 
Student Secretary at Tientsin. After 
a year’s furlough in this country, 
during which time he studied at Un- 
ion Theological Seminary and Colum- 
bia University, Mr. Nipps returned 
to China and served his second term 
of four years as General Secretary of 
the Association at Chefoo, where he 
made a most enviable record in the 
development of the popular education 
movement. 

During his first term of service in 
China, Mr. Nipps was placed at the 
head of the Commission on Flood Re- 
lief, for which heroic service he re- 
ceived special recognition from the 
Government. Today he is recognized 
an outstanding leader of the 
younger missionaries of China. 
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What About the Fresh- 


men? 
remember 


will 


discussions 


You last month's 


Orientation. Here 
is another encouraging venture. It 
is none 


about 


too 





early to plan now for 
next year, 
URING the past two years the 


student Associations of Kansas, 
under the direction of the State Stu- 
dent Council, have set themselves in 
earnest to bridge the gap which has 


existed between the Hi-Y club and 
the college Association. 
A number of experiments have 


been tried, such as freshman retreats, 
formation of Fellowship Groups and 
Freshmen Councils. This year the 
State office secured from the Hi-Y 
clubs the names of Hi-Y men who 
were to go to college this fall. In ad- 
dition to the name, the choice of 
school, the office held in the Hi-Y 
club, the interests of the boy and a 
word concerning the qualities of 
leadership shown during high school 
days, was also requested. This in- 
formation was made available to the 
Association of the school which each 
boy had indicated as his choice and 
during the summer months contacts 


were made by letter with the new 
men. 

One other method has been used in 
Kansas which the Associations feel 


has been effective in actually enlist- 
ing the new men in the college Asso- 
ciations’ fellowship and _ activities. 
This has been the joint visitation of 
the state Hi-Y secretary and the state 
student secretary to all the college 
Associations. It was very easy to call 
all the Freshmen Hi-Y men together 
for a meeting. The college Associa- 
tion cabinet was introduced and the 
work of the Association for the year 
was outlined. The new men were 
made to feel that the natural next 
step from Hi-Y was the college Asso- 
ciation and that there was a definite 
place in the student Association for 
these men who had come up through 
the Hi-Y program. Plans were also 
announced for the special freshman 
emphasis of the year, for example 
the Freshman Fellowship Groups, 
Quest Groups, Councils and the like, 
and the new men were enlisted for 
these projects. 

In addition to this rally the visiting 
secretaries gave the entire day to per- 


sonal interviews with new men who 
had been Hi-Y leaders in High 
School. 


This personal plan of follow-up has 
been tried for two years and the re- 
sults have proven that it has real 
value as one of the steps in conserv- 
ing the Hi-Y leadership which flows 
into our colleges each fall. 

HAROLD W. COLVIN, 
State Student Secretary. 
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A NATIONAL STUDENT COMMISSION 


Representing eleven districts of China, this group made the preparato- 

ry plans for the Tsinan Conference. (T. Z. Koo is the third man on the 

left.) In spite of war, uncertain travel and financial distress, 250 stu- 

dents met to take stock of their resources and lay out their course for 
the stormy days ahead. 


A Message from Chinese Students 
































\\ E reproduce herewith a message try could bring the spirit of Jesu national and the social problems oi 
from the Chinese Student Chris into the solution of their problems mankind we shall always fearle 

tian Movement to the students of they will greatly assist in bringing oppose any imperialistic and _ non 
the United States. This came forth the Kingdom of God nearer to real- reciprocal tendencies particularly the 
from the Tenth Triennial Convention izatien in this country. motive power which underlies suc} 
of the National Committee of the “We also wish to state that .al- manifestations brute — selfishness 
Young Men’s Christian Association though we are nationals of China we Our members firmly believe that hav 
of China, at its recent meeting at are not limited by national frontiers. ing made Christ the center of thei: 
Tsinan, Shantung. The signers of Our Movement is actuated by the lives they can truly share in His un 
the letter are students at Shanghai sentiment expressed by one of our quenchable sense of victory in this 
Baptist College and at Yen Ching sages ‘under heaven one family.’ task for He said, ‘I have conquered 
University (Peking). But in dealing with racial, inter- the world.’” 

The letter is forwarded to us by 
T. Z. Koo, who is now giving all his “a fat sBe — en 
time under the National Committee KAN | oe €7 4 gee oo 
for the promotion of the work of the i Bi ity tremnaAmul 
Student Department of the Y. M.C. A. 
Mr. Koo adds a word of appreciation 2 
of the message sent from our Na- fm ik | ps r t' qk fk 1 | i 
tional Council of Student Associa- a i 134 = F | r" 3 {al e 
tiens to their Convention. A trans wa 4: te | kK . - vy Jt a 
lator renders the Chinese message tf 1 st y he hs H % 5r 
thus: = ~ % | ‘fs tt uf af % i a K 

“This Convention marks the Forti sade - = | : - HY Me % 4 * 
eth Anniversary of the founding of ee a | >» HK fh z . 3 * I 
the Chinese Movement. On this happy aaa? fA iit " iif I <2 +) yt . t+ 
occasion naturally our minds turn sis = 4 . # #) £% ay, a 
toward the future of the Student ily ti ff ys 4) Ka S a 4 
Christian Movement of China. Th>2 - a fe | | 14 Pa Wf Ky ps aF 
chief tepic of discussion at our Con- e I Ae | AY “af i!} ra ui (t Pe 
vention, therefore, was ‘how to make be 4 a t Fi] a | if hi 4 
the National Student Christian wie : ti {P9 ffl & | om im Hh ft 
Movement of China a more effective aaa os As *f i tf va 4 *- 
factor in our colleges and schools.’ A A Bh I fa] {- K a 
It is alse our hope that through this +e 4 ‘4 ia 3 - a we | « 
movement we may have increasing # fH) 4 Wy fi i] ~ + 
intercourse and fellowship through eee! . fy j i] vy 4] An i 
the World’s Student Christian Fede ~ ne i “4 id it af ls 
ation with the members of your azal 7 fi a ay I x > 

. ret + ‘a it 

Movement. = ; Ww ttt ~ Pa fi’) 1H \ 

“We feel it is the will of God that fe 4 a % Pa tl Hi 
we members of this Movement should | rs = | A a v atk 
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Students of the World 


The news items in this section provide glimpses into the life of other 
national Student Movements, many of which, like our own Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A., are units in the World’s Student Christian Federation. 


Russia Meets the United States 


(The following is a_ translation 
from the journal of the Russian Stu- 
dent Christian movement in Europe. 
The contacts described occurred at the 
Karlovet Conference of the Inter- 
national Student Service last August.) 


_ have such childish faces, 
without a trace of having experi- 
enced life. I could scarcely answer 
all their questions. They asked me 
about soViet Russia, about Grand 
Duke Nicolai, about Grand Duke 
Kiril and the attitude of students to- 
ward them. And they asked me 
about the situation of the Russian 
Church and about Orthodoxy, but 
strange as it may seem, most of all 
they asked about suffering. It is al- 
most as though this nation does not 
know the word, as though it were 
something they longed for. “Tell me 
how you have suffered, you yourself?” 
“Is there real suffering in material 
privation?” “Is the suffering of Rus- 
sian students moral or material?” 
“We know that suffering leads one to 
God: by what ways has it brought 
Russian youth to Him?” “What is 
true freedom?” “Doubtless Russian 
children and Russian youth now en- 
ter life greatly tempered and puri- 
fied?” I answered them all: an- 
swered, not afraid to tell them the 
truth. Russian youth, it often hap- 
pens, enters life broken, morally ill, 
having been unable to endure the 
testing. So often material depriva- 
tions have not freed us, have not 
shown us that true life lies outside 
their sphere; on the contrary they 
have oppressed us and caused us to 
weaken. 

One young American girl with 
clever black eyes surprised me espe- 
cially. When the question was asked 
why in Russia before the war, in 
spite of ‘all the riches of the country 
there was so much poverty and so 
few philanthropic institutions, she 
did not let me answer, but, eagerly 
interrupting, said that in Russia the 
poor had a very special place; she 
knew, she understood: better have the 
poor than all the countless and soul- 
less asylums and “homes” of Europe. 
Russia, she said, had its own way. 
Her words amazed me: they came so 
strangely from the lips of an Ameri- 
can. Of course poverty in Russia 
was due to our common guilt: it can- 
not be justified even by the special 
conditions of life in Russia. 


We talked for two hours, and then 
for the first time I properly appre- 
ciated this people, so little acquainted 
with life and so eager for it. Later, 
after the concert, where each nation 
sang its own songs, . Ameri- 
cans came to me again and asked: 
“Where do you get all this? Whence 
are these songs of yours, your litera- 
ture and art? We feel behind you a 
vast spiritual culture and we feel the 
need of it for ourselves. It is some- 
thing we do not have. We are a 
young nation, and we are going an- 
other way. For us Russia is an en- 
igmatic country. What gives it such 
powers of attraction?” And I knew 
that there was only one answer: that 
one force formed and founded Holy 
Russia—our Faith and our Church. 





Christian Conferences on 
Jewish Questions 

f ie: important conferences to sur- 

vey the whole Jewish world from 
the Christian standpoint are being 
planned to take place at Budapest and 
Warsaw at Easter 1927, under the 
auspices of the International Mission- 
ary Council, whose chairman, John 
R. Mott, will preside. Among the 
questions for discussion will be the 
duty of the Christian Church in the 
face of a world anti-Semitic move- 
ment; a Hebrew Christian Church; 
and the changing attitude of Jews to 
Jesus, as illustrated by such recent 
books as Dr. Joseph Klausner’s “Je- 
sus of Nazareth.” 





South Africa and Evangelism 
NATIVE student leader, writing 
in the News-Letter, organ of the 

Native Student Christian Movement 
of South Africa, after calling atten- 
tion to the history of “Revivals of Re- 
ligion” says: “We have made men- 
tion of the great movements in order 
that we may remind ourselves that 
they are occasional and exceptional. 
It is our purpose, however, to draw 
attention to and to press home upon 
the heart and conscience of our faith- 
ful members the abiding and normal 
responsibility of our Movement, which 
is to evangelize or to put it in more 
familiar words, ‘to lead students to 
accept the Christian faith in God— 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit—accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, and to live as 
true disciples of Jesus Christ” . . . 
There are 3,000,000 non-Christians at 
our doors—a reproach and a chal- 
lenge to us.” 


The League of Nations and 
Religion 

SUGGESTION has been made 
+\% that the League should establish 
a Commission of Religious Coopera- 
tion parallel to its Commission of In- 
tellectual Cooperation. On this Com- 
mission there would sit representa- 
tives of the leading religions of the 
world, including those of the most im- 
portant sections of Christendom. The 
method of their selection would prob- 
ably be that of direct appointment by 
the Council of the League, though 
care would naturally be taken that 
the Commission should be fuliy repre- 
sentative of all religions. What would 
be most aimed at would be that its 
members should be men and women 
animated by a sincerely religious 
spirit of goodwill, such as is found 
in the best and most enlightened 
Christians, Hindoos, Mohammedans, 
and Buddhists. The field of the Com- 
mission’s work would be very varied; 
its functions would be mainly advis- 
ory and educational; there would be 
referred to it all matters of the 
League’s concern into which the re- 
ligious factor entered; it would give 
its advice, for instance, in regard to 
questions affecting religious minori- 
ties, the welfare of backward races, 
and such moral questions as have al- 
ready occupied the attention of the 
League. Once created, the usefulness 
of the Commission would become in- 
creasingly apparent. 





A New Secretary For 
Filipino Students 

UAN RODRIGUEZ has succeeded 
’ Isidoro Collado as Secretary for 
Filipino students on the staff of the 
Committee on Friendly Relations 
Among Foreign Students. Mr. Col- 
lado has sailed for the Philippines, 
where he expects to serve the church 
of his native city. 

Mr. Rodriguez has studied at the 
University of Montana and at Cor- 
nell. At Montana he organized and 
was the first president of the Student 
Association. At Cornell he held one 
of the scholarships given by the 
American government to promising 
Filipino students in this country. He 
was active in the Cosmopolitan Club 
at Cornell, and has had a’ wide ac- 
quaintanceship among foreign stu- 
dents and Americans. He is one of 
the few foreign students in this coun- 
try who have taken the 32nd Degree 
of the Masonic Order. 
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Seminary News 


The National Conference 
of Theologs 


a* Indianapolis in December 1923, 
more than 100 students repre- 
senting sixty-six of the leading Theo 
logical Seminaries of the country met 
for a day’s conference prior to the 
Student Volunteer Movement Quad 
rennial Convention. The purpose of 
that conference was to consider the 
value of active inter-seminary 
Among the speakers 
Studdert-Kennedy, Rob- 
Speer and David R. Porter. 


more 
cooperation. 
were G. A, 
ert FE. 

Since then distinct advances in in 
ter-seminary cooperation have 
made as evidenced by such confer- 
ences as those held during last winter 
at the Chicago Divinity School, Lane 
Seminary, Crozier Seminary, San An 
selmo and Boston. The Waterbury 
Mission this September was one ex 
pression of inter-seminary coopera- 
tion in New England. There have 
many other evidences of a 
growing sense of unity of purpose 
among students of different denom- 
inations preparing for the ministry. 


been 


also been 


The Theological Committee of the 
Student Department of the Y. M.C. A. 
has been serving as the correlating 
and stimulating agency for this coop- 
eration. The time seems ripe for 
another national gathering of theo 
logical students this December. There 
would obviously be very great advan- 
tages in holding such a conference in 
conjunction with the National Stu- 
dent Conference at Milwaukee, De- 
cember 28th—January Ist. 

Consequently the Committee is is- 
suing a call for a National Confer- 
Theological Students to be 
Milwaukee from noon of De- 
until noon of 
program for the confer- 


ence of 
held at 
cember 27th 
28th. The 


December 


ence has been prepared by a commit- 

tee of which Samuel McCrea Cavert 

of the Federal Council of Churches 
is chairman. The committee is glad 
to announce that G. A. Studdert- 

Kennedy of England and Henry 

Sloane Coffin of New York will be 

two of the principal speakers. 

The theme will be: “The Personal 
Qualifications of a Minister in the 
Modern Community.” 

Among the questions which will be 
considered by the speakers and in the 
discussion groups are: 

1. How can the minister keep his 
own spiritual life fresh and vi- 
tal enough to have the inner 
resources without which he can 
give little personal help to any- 
one else? 

How can the minister save his 

own soul from being deadened 

by administrative routine and 
the formal duties of the parish? 

3. What self-discipline should one 
adopt in order to keep from get- 
ting stale intellectually? 

4. What qualities should one seek 
to develop in order to be able 
to bring comfort to men and 
women amid the tragedies of 
life? 

5. What can one do to become the 
type of person to whom people 
will turn for personal help in 
their moral life, especially when 
confronted by problems of sex 
and the family? 

6. How can one equip himself to 

give wise guidance to young 

people facing life’s major deci- 
sions, like life-work and mar- 
riage? 

How can one prepare himself to 

help people meet the difficulties 

to Christian faith that seem to 
be presented by modern science, 


tho 


(N. Y.) INTERSEMINARY CONFERENCE 


psychology and philosophy? 


8. What preparation is essential 
if one is really to serve as a 
reconciler of races and nations 
to each other? 

9. What preparation will help a 


minister to make the Christian 
ideal of brotherhood more of a 
reality in modern industry? 

10. What qualities of heart and 
mind should the minister culti- 
vate in order that in all his 
work he may maintain sympa- 
thetic and intelligent coopera- 
tion with the other churches of 
the community? 

For further information address: 

F. P. Miller, Room 706, 347 Madison 

Avenue, New York. 


Auburn Theolcgical Conference 
PPROXIMATELY one _ hundred 


students from the seminaries in 
the Middle Atlantic field met at Au- 
burn, N. Y., November 4-5, for their 
annual conference. High points of 
the gathering were the addresses 
given by Dr. George Buttrick, of Buf- 
falo, on “The Fields of Thought With 
Which a Modern Minister Should Con- 
cern Himself” and by Dr, Oscar Mac- 
millan Buck, of Madison (N. J.) on 
“The Christ of the Indian Road.” 
The conference was particularly in- 
teresting because of the variety of 
points of view expressed and the dif- 
ferent emphases made by the speak- 
ers. Grant Noble of General Theo- 
logical Seminary (Episcopalian) was 
elected Chairman for 1927 of the 
Student Association of Middle Atlan- 
tic Seminaries. General Seminary 
has generously offered to entertain 
the next conference. 
A fuller report of the Auburn Con 
ference will appear in the next issue 
of the Intercollegian. 
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News from the Field 


Faculty and members of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona Association have 
contributed to date $866 to the bud- 
get, with more to come. A real rec- 


ord and one hard to beat! On the 
program at Arizona is close co- 


operation with the local Ministerial 
Association, with a church represent- 
ative on the cabinet. “Go to Church 
Sunday” is the first item on the pro- 
gram. Jess Wyant, the new secre- 
tary, was last year the chairman of 
the Northwest Field Council. 


A Reed College man (Ore.) in 
which school there is no Association, 
writes: “I will never forget Seabeck, 
for it will always mean a great deal 
to me”’—a strong hint for friendly 
help for colleges not officially related 
to our Movement. And a year and a 
half after a student conference at 
Asilomar, a graduate writes “I re- 
alize that some ideals I now have are 
the result of the experiences at Asilo- 


mar.” Values of worth are perman- 
ent. 
The Southern Division, Pacific 


Coast Area, of the Regional Councils 
of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation and the Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Association met in joint session 
for the first time in their history at 
Asilomar, Monterey Bay, California, 
on October 9-10. The councils met in 
joint sessions to plan mutual under- 
takings which were found to be: the 
division of the time of Bruce 
Curry, whose coming is eagerly an- 
ticipated after the first of the year; 
the approval and the desire to raise 
the Coast’s share of the $4,000 al- 
located to it for the C. C. A. budget; 
the promotion of education for the 
Pan-Pacific and Milwaukee confer- 
ences; and the routing and securing 
of speakers for the Coast. Both 
groups felt that much was gained by 
joint discussions and that, as in other 
regions in the country, work is in- 
creasingly helped by joint cooperation 
or hindered by the lack of it. 


Cal. Tech began its new year with 
a Freshman conference, in connection 
with its cabinet retreat, two weeks be- 
fore the opening of the Institute, with 
nineteen freshmen (one-fifth of the 
men who had registered at that time) 
in attendance. During the past sum- 
mer four graduate students and four 
undergraduates were leaders in the 
Pasadena City Association boys’ camp 
on Santa Catalina Island. A senior, 
Charles Bradley II, traveled all the 
way to New York City in order to 


become a member of the New York 
Summer Service Group. Of the six 
hundred dollars which has_ been 
pledged by the students for the cur- 
rent year’s budget, ninety-eight per 
cent has been paid! 


Representatives of the Y. M. C. A. 
of Kansas colleges joined in a day’s 
session with the Y. W. C. A. Regional 
Council in discussing the C. C. A. 
convention, Federation educational 
work, and other enterprises calling 
for cooperation. 


Plans are under way for state 
Pan-Pacific conferences, after Christ- 
mas, in Topeka, Denver and Lincoln. 
Also several colleges are planning 
local conferences on problems of the 
Pacific Basin. 


The Estes Park Faculty Conference 
met in late August under the leader- 
ship of President Frank McVey of 
the University of Kentucky. A sum- 
mary of their discussion on “Our Ed- 
ucational System and its Relation to 
Character Building,” has been sent to 
all schools of the Rocky Mountain 
Area. Presidents are asked to ap- 
point a local Faculty Committee to 
study this report and submit their 
digest to the faculty. These digests 
include specific matters for faculty 
action. 


Five Hiram College (Ohio) men at- 
tended the Geneva Conference this 
summer. All returned to the Hill 
two weeks ago with a new conception 
of the purpose of the Association and 
with great enthusiasm to further its 
program. Notable results of the fall 
retreat are a new membership plan, 
including a new way of handling the 
budget, and, in connection with the 
women’s Association, a plan to equip 
a co-ed clubroom. The new member- 
ship plan provides for a contributing 
body including all the men in school 
and an active nucleus of men who are 
really interested in living a Christ- 
like life. 


Things have been happening in a 
real way at the University of Iowa. 
At one meeting this year there were 
1,100 freshmen in attendance. An 
extensive program of work for and 
by freshmen has been carried on 
through the Association. Fifty key 
men met for a banquet and organized 
a Freshman Cabinet. Report comes 
from some of the professors at Iowa 
City that this is the strongest group 
of religious workers that has ever 
assembled in one group on_ the 
campus. 


The Association of lowa State Col- 
lege at Ames, under the leadership of 
Ray Cunningham and Jim Hardwick, 
began the year in an auspicious man- 
ner by holding a stag mixer, attended 
by 2,000 men, and a “Y. M.-Y. W. 
Joint” which will go down in history 
as (a) disposing of 75 gallons of ice 
cream by the 3,000 participants, and 
“as the greatest demonstration of a 
genuine mixer that I have ever wit- 
nessed,” says Ray Cunningham. Con- 
cerning other opening events at Ames, 
Mr. Cunningham continues in a re- 
cent letter: “President Evans of 
Ripon College bore down with a great 
sane appeal in three meetings for 
freshmen, which were very well at- 
tended. Tonight we are meeting a 
big group of freshmen and _ upper- 
classmen to discuss our freshman 
program. Tomorrow night we are 
having a fellowship dinner with a 
group of graduate students and young 


instructors, which may mean some- 
thing in the future.” 
The Colored Student Associations 


of Florida, men and women, met re- 
cently at the the State A. & M. Col- 
lege at Tallahassee for their second 
annual meeting. There was evident 
an intense interest with regard to 
campus problems as faced by both 
sexes. The Associations faced as 
never before their duty to the whole 
state and their unusual opportunities 
through the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. 


Howard University (Washington, 
D. C.) through the reorganization of 
its Inner Circle will attempt to re- 
build its work. Probably it does not 
often happen that a cabinet votes 
unanimously to “scrap” every phase 
of its activity and begin all over 
again with the Inner Circle as the 
nucleus. The experiment will be 
watched with interest. 


At Shaw University (N. C.) so 
many projects have lately been un- 
dertaken by the two Associations to- 
gether, that a C. C. A. Committee has 
been created to give attention to such 
matters as visiting speakers, campus 
problems, the Milwaukee Conference, 
ete. The first major joint effort of 
the year was a formal reception to 
new students. 


Yale Hope Mission, which for sev- 
enteen years has dealt with the prob- 
lem of the homeless man in New 
Haven, is raising $300,000 for a new 
building. Its program has grown 
with its opportunity and today the 
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old plant has been outgrown. A na- 
tional committee has been organized 
to raise funds among Yale Alumni, 
parents, and other friends. In the 
city of New Haven an intensive pro- 
gram will be carried out in January 
by a citizen’s committee. 

The Yale University budget had as 
its goal $27,000. Approximately $28,- 
500 has been pledged, with some few 
people still to be heard from. This 
budget includes the following major 
items: The University Christian As- 
sociation; Yale-in-China; Student 
Friendship Fund; Yale Grenfell Asso- 
ciation; Yale Hope Mission. 


“The most radical innovation in 
Harvard undergraduate finance in 
many years”—the Student Council 
Budget drive—was conducted for the 
first time this year. Its goal of 
$10,000 was over subscribed by more 
than $600. 


Two noteworthy increases in the 
contributions from Association treas- 
uries to the New England Student 
Work have been made during the last 
two weeks by Dartmouth and M. I. T. 
Both institutions last year contrib- 
uted $350. This year the amount in 
both cases has been raised to $500. 
In each case the alumni committee or 
advisory board treasury contributed 
$375, and the undergraduate treasury 
$125. These amounts are exceeded in 
New England only by Yale which 
this year is giving $1000. 


Prep News 
Coburn Classical Institute (Maine) 
continues an interesting experiment 
in its Department of Religious Edu- 
cation. Each student is required to 
take a one-hour-a-week course on Re- 
ligious Essentials. Two optional 
courses are likewise offered. 


At Colby Academy (N. H.) infor- 
mal weekly prayer groups have been 
held for three years now, attracting 
ten to thirty boys, including the lead- 
ers in all school activities. These 
groups have been a vital force in 
school life. 


“Junto,” the student religious or- 
ganization at Loomis Institute 
(Conn.), has found remarkably suc- 
cessful a financial drive on the Com- 
munity Chest plan, as a_ substitute 
for the old dollar-a-year membership. 
Three or four times as much has been 
raised, with far less difficulty, and a 
number of worthy charities have 
benefited. 


Several New England colleges have 
expressed a willingness to send depu- 
tations to prep schools this year. The 
University of Maine and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology are 
making definite plans. 
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As “balanced rations” for 
ber I recommend: 

FINDING THE TRAIL OF LirFe—Rufus 
M. Jones. How a Quaker boy grew 
to be a mystic and a professor of 
philosophy. (Macmillan. $1.75). 

SCIENCE, RELIGION AND REALITY. 
Joseph Needham. You may as well 
sharpen your teeth for this undodg- 
able area of truth. (Macmillan. 
$2.50). 

THE REALITY OF WorsHIP—Willard 
L. Sperry. A new statement of man’s 
old and persistent hunger. (Macmil- 
lan. $2.50). 

The past month has been an anx- 
ious one for: those who long to see 
the whole Y. M. C. A. movement be- 
come the kind of community influence 
which its principles of youth and in- 
terdenominationalism suggest. As for 
the Student Department, it obviously 
could not exist in a university at- 
mosphere without encouraging its 
members to search for truth on every 
side of questions. It talks freely 
about the open shop because it be- 
lieves in the open mind. 


Decem- 








In that connection I caught this to- 
day in the admirable life of Dean 
Briggs: “So long as the human race 
breeds spirited youth,” he once de- 
clared, “so long will youth agitate 
reform. Much of the agitation passes 
off in time, after producing no little 
trouble among teachers, family and 
friends. No boy or girl of spirit 


grows up without threatening to wear 
the life out of older people who do not 
Nature is as 


care to be disturbed. 





<5 > < : Kae . 
CHARLES CAMPBELL AND DAVID 
PORTER AT OBERLIN 
Chairman of the Student Department Commit- 
tee and Executive Secretary of the Student 

Department. 


prodigal of agitation as she is of 
fishes’ eggs, and scarcely a larger 
per cent of it reaches maturity and 
gives sustenance to mankind; but in 
that small per cent lies progress, or, 
it may be, salvation. Though the re- 
former is inconvenient we _ should 
have without him a sorry world. 
There has been no more disquieting 
citizen of an orthodox community 
than he who brought to it and to us 
a more abundant life.” 

Professor George Herbert Palmer 
says that when President Elliott ap- 
pointed Briggs, “a pink faced boy,” 
as dean he thought it a capital joke. 
How could this youngster, “so shrink- 
ing that he could scarcely stand be- 
fore men and express himself coher- 
ently,” ever be expected to perform 
police duty for the college? He had 
not been appointed long, however, be- 
fore I discovered we were no longer 
on the police basis. He soon became 
the best dean the college ever had. 


J. Stitt Wilson has recovered from 
an eye operation and is now launched 
on a promising year of evangelistic 
work in the colleges. At present he 
is in Illinois. 





Sherwood Eddy is also in the Mid- 
dle West, where he is visiting both 
colleges and certain cities where they 
are adventurous enough to listen to 
both sides of the Russian story and 
to subject themselves to the disquiet- 
ing question why wealthy America 
cannot afford the equivalent of the 
Soviet’s social legislation. I heard 
him lately speaking on Russia before 
an exclusive Back Bay club and felt 
that for balance of judgment, com- 
bined with social passion, his address 
was in every way admirable. 





Francis P. Miller, who for several 
years has been Assistant Secretary of 
the Student Department of the Y. M. 
C. A., has resigned to become Admin- 
istrative Secretary of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 





Grant us the will to fashion as we 


feel; 

Grant us the strength to labor as we 
know; 

Grant us the purpose, ribb’d and 


edg’d with steel 
To strike the blow. 


Knowledge we ask not — knowledge 

Thou hast lent, 

Lord, the will—there lies our 

bitter need. 

Give us to build above the deep in- 

tent, 
The deed, the deed.—Drinkwater 

THE WAYFARER. 


But, 








